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Guicciardini, Machiavelli, Valori on 
Lorenzo Magnifico 
by FELIX GILBERT 


By an appendix to his biography of Francesco Guicciardini pub- 
lished in 1862, Eugtne Benoist printed a brief piece! by Guicciar- 
dini which the editors of Guicciardini’s Opere Inedite had overlooked. 
The piece is a “Portrait of Lorenzo Magnifico de’ Medici’. About its 
authenticity there can be no doubt; the manuscript on which Ben- 
oist’s publication was based, was written in Guicciardini’s own hand. 
Thus Palmarocchi, the editor of the most recent critical edition of 
Guicciardini’s works, printed it in the volume containing Guicciar- 
dini’s Scritti Politici e Ricordi.? In an explanatory note Palmarocchi 
tried to date the manuscript and suggested that it was written in Spain 
during the last months of the year 1512 and the first of 1513.3 His rea- 
sons were that since Guicciardini would not have praised the Medici 
before their return to Florence, but since he spoke of Giovanni Medi- 
ci as Cardinal, the manuscript must have been composed before Gio- 
vanni Medici was elected Pope. Palmarocchi did not feel too certain, 
however, about the validity of this argument; he added that since, in 
the same sentence in which Guicciardini mentioned the Cardinal Gio- 
vanni Medici, he remarked that the Cardinal would undoubtedly be- 
come Pope if a Pope should ever be elected on the basis of virtue and 
merit, Guicciardini might have made ‘a kind of prophecy post event- 
um’. 

I think it can be stated quite definitely that the assigning of Guicci- 
ardini’s ‘Portrait of Lorenzo’ to the last months of 1512 or the first of 
1513 is erroneous. In his Florentine History, on which Guicciardini was 
working until his departure for Spain in 1511, he had given a very 
critical, almost negative evaluation of the personality of the Magnifi- 


1 Eugéne Benoist, Guichardin, historien et homme d’Etat Florentin au XVI*™° siécle 
(Marseilles, 1862). 
2 Francesco Guicciardini, Scritti Politici e Ricordi, a cura di R. Palmarocchi (Bari, 


1933), pp. 223-228. : : ii 
8 Guicciardini, Scritti Politici, p. 368: ‘La finale allusione al cardinale de’ Medici fa 


ritenere che la sua composizione debba ‘precedere di poco l’elezione di Leone x, se 
pure il Guicciardini non fece una specie‘di profezia post eventum.’ The election of Leo x 


took place on March 11, 1513. 
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co‘—an evaluation which is in striking contrast with the glowing ac- 
count of Lorenzo’s rule in the ‘Portrait’. The possibility of a sudden 
reversal, or at least of a literary composition contradicting views held 
a short time earlier, cannot be excluded especially if such a change 
would have had immediate practical advantages for Guicciardini. But 
during the months between the return of the Medici and the election 
of Leo x, Guicciardini was in Spain, badly informed about the situa- 
tion in Florence and the policy which the Medici pursued there;> he 
was to remain in Spain for another year and had no possibility of 
placing in the hands of the Medici a manuscript which might gain 
him their favor. Thus, in this period, composition of an elogium of 
Lorenzo Magnifico would have served no practical purpose. 
Moreover, the last sentence® of the ‘Portrait’, which provided the 
basis for Palmarocchi’s dating of the manuscript, does not imply that 
the piece was written when Giovanni Medici was a Cardinal. What 
Guicciardini said was that in the sadness caused by the death of Loren- 
zo Magnifico, there remained one consolation; this was the hope 
which Lorenzo’s sons aroused; among them the most promising was 
Cardinal Giovanni of whom it was expected that, if Popes were elec- 
ted on the basis of merit and he reached the appropriate age, he would 
be elected Pope. Thus, in this last sentence, Guicciardini described the 
views held by Florentine people at the time of Lorenzo’s death about 
the character and prospects of the Cardinal; he does not state that 
these were views held at the time of his writing this piece. But the 
sentence was clearly meant to contain a compliment to Leo x, which 
would have made little sense after the death of the Pope. Thus the one 
conclusion concerning the date of composition which the text of the 


4 Francesco Guicciardini, Storie Fiorentine, a cura di R. Palmarocchi (Bari, 1931), 
pp. 72-82. 

5 See Francesco Guicciardini, Carteggio, ed. R. Palmarocchi, vol. 1, which contains 
the correspondence from Spain. The first letter of a member of the Medici family to 
Guicciardini is only dated February 18, 1513. 

6 Guicciardini, Scritti Politici, p. 228: ‘Rimase in tanto lutto una sola consolazione, 
e questa é della speranza che si aveva de’ figloli, massime del secondogenito messer 
Giovanni Cardinale, nel quale, benché allora fussi di eta molto tenera, si vedeva tale 
indole ed apparivano tali segni di probitd e di virtu, che e’ fussi insino a allora opinione 
che e’ non avessi a essere inferiore al padre, ed una espettazione ferma di tutti che 
avessi ad essere ornamento di quella degnita e della Chiesa di Dio, e che se venissi mai 
tempo che el sommo pontificato si dessi per virtt, non per ambitione e corruttele, che 
vivendo lui insino alla et4 conveniente avessi sanzo alcuno dubio a essere eletto.’ 
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manuscript permits, is that it was written between 1514, the year of 
Guicciardini’s return to Florence,’ and 1521, the year of the death of 
Leo x. 

Since we are unable to rely on internal proof for a more exact dat- 
ing of this manuscript, the best possible course would seem to be to 
investigate whether there are any literary documents from the period 
1513 to 1521 to which Guicciardini’s ‘Portrait of Lorenzo’ was related 
and which might allow a more precise determination of the origin of 
this manuscript. The topic with which Guicciardini was dealing in 
this piece—the personality and government methods of Lorenzo 
Magnifico—was then a burning political issue. The various Floren- 
tine politicians and parties tried to make their ideas palatable to the 
Medici rulers by presenting them in a disguise—namely as the meth- 
od of government which the greatest figure of the Medici family, 
Lorenzo Magnifico, had followed and which had been the secret of 
his success. Among the many references to the policy and personality 
of Lorenzo Magnifico which can be found in the Florentine political 
writings of this period, there were two which are particularly close to 
Guicciardini’s discussion of this issue: the characterization of Lorenzo 
Magnifico at the end of Machiavelli’s Florentine History,® and the ‘Life 
of Lorenzo’ by Niccold Valori.!° Like Guicciardini’s ‘Portrait’, 
Machiavelli’s and Valori’s portrayals of Lorenzo Magnifico were pat- 
terned in the form of an elogium, tying a report of Lorenzo’s achieve- 
ments together with an enumeration of his virtues. But the similari- 
ties among Guicciardini’s, Machiavelli’s, and Valori’s characteriza- 
tions of Lorenzo go farther than such as might naturally and necessar- 
ily result from the use of the same literary pattern. 

Certainly Valori’s treatment of Lorenzo Magnifico stood out be- 
cause it kept the middle between a biography and an elogium, and 


7 Guicciardini left Spain in November 1513, and arrived in Florence on January 9, 
Bot 4: . . . 

8 The most recent treatment of the constitutional thinking of this period will be 
found in Rudolf von Albertini, Das Florentinische Staatsbewusstsein im Ubergang von 


der Republik zum Prinzipat (Bern, 1955), pp. 74-107. wi 2 
9 T use Machiavelli’s Istorie Fiorentine in the critical edition of Plinio Carli (Firenze, 


1927), where the elogium will be found in vol. 0, 218-221. 
10 The Latin text of Valori’s Vita is available in Philippi Villani, Liber de civitatis 


Florentiae Famosis civibus, ed. G. C. Galletti (Florence, 1847), pp. 164-182; there are 
several Italian translations, but their text is inaccurate. 
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being more detailed than the others, attempted a comprehensive sur- 
vey over the events of Lorenzo’s life. Machiavelli’s and Guicciardini’s 
pieces were pure elogia, limiting themselves to a discussion of the 
most significant political actions—like the Pazzi conspiracy and the 
trip to Naples, or the alliance policy of Lorenzo’s later years—and 
selecting the most important facts characterizing Lorenzo’s attitude to 
the intellectual life of his time and to the arts. But neither Guicciardini 
nor Machiavelli introduced any fact or name which Valori had not 
mentioned." In some cases, all three reported about Lorenzo’s rela- _ 
tions with intellectuals and princes the same facts in almost identical 
words, as, for instance, when they referred to Lorenzo’s building a 
monastery for Mariano da Genezzano.!? When Valori and Guicciar- 
dini described the influence of the humanist schools patronized by 
Lorenzo Magnifico, they used the same, somewhat precious simile— 
that learned men emerged from them as from the Trojan horse.! 
Even Machiavelli’s famous characterization of Lorenzo as combining 
in his person two different and contradictory natures—one serious 
and dignified, the other playful and almost childish—was adumbra- 
ted in Valori’s remark that in Lorenzo two qualities which usually 
lead into opposite directions, namely judgment and imagination, 
were perfectly balanced and supporting each other." A parallel print- 
ing of the three texts which would show most convincingly the close 
relationship of these writings would require a small book, but every- 
one who reads the three pieces in immediate succession will, I feel, be 
left with the impression of a special connection. 

Sixteenth-century Florence was too small and the contacts among 
her politically active citizens too close for the possibility of an interde- 
pendence of these writings to need to be supplemented by a demon- 
stration of the existence of personal contacts among their authors. It 
may be pointed out, however, that proofs of a close acquaintance of 
Machiavelli with Valori and with Guicciardini are readily available. 
Valori had been one of Machiavelli’s main protectors among the 


11 An exception is Guicciardini’s mentioning of Bartolommeo Scala, whom he had 
already mentioned, however, in his Florentine History as a particular favorite of Loren- 
zo; see Guicciardini, Storie Fiorentine, p. 79. 

2 Or see their discussions of Lorenzo’s relations to the Sultan, to Pico della Miran- 
dola, to Lascaris. 

18 Valori, p. 167; Guicciardini, Scritti Politici, p. 226. 

14 Machiavelli, p. 220; Valori, pp. 167-168. 
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Florentine patricians in the period between 1498 and 1512.!° He was 
on such good terms with Machiavelli that he served as godfather of 
Machiavelli's youngest son. When in 1513 Valori became involved in 
a conspiracy against the Medici, the assumption that Machiavelli also 
must have had some part in this conspiracy was derived from the then 
well-known fact of their intimacy, and Machiavelli owed to his 
friendship with Valori his condemnation to exile from Florence. In 
their later years both were living in Florence and the fact that they did 
not seem to have exchanged letters, at least that no traces of a corres- 
pondence in this later period can be found, is no indication that their 
friendship had ceased. 

Although the personal relations between Guicciardini and Machia- 
velli also go back to the time of Soderini, contacts between them be- 
came close only in 1519, many years after the return of the Medici, 
but from that time on they remained in constant communication. At 
the time when Machiavelli was working on the last book of his Flor- 
entine History, which dealt with the Medici period, he wrote to Guic- 
ciardini that he would give a lot to have him nearby so that Guicciar- 
dini could advise him how to deal with this ticklish subject without 
appearing to flatter the Medici rulers and without offending them.!® 
A few months later, Guicciardini came to Florence for a visit so that 
they had every opportunity to discuss this topic. 

Machiavelli’s letter to Guicciardini shows that he was composing 
the last book of his Florentine History, of which the elogium of Loren- 
zo Magnifico forms the conclusion, in 1524, i.e., after the death of Leo 
X in 1521. Since both Guicciardini’s and Valori’s treatises on Lorenzo 
were written during the lifetime of the first Medici Pope, Machiavel- 
li’s characterization of the Magnifico was later than the two other 
portraits of Lorenzo. Moreover, if our thesis of a connection between 
these works is correct, we have probably to assume that Valori’s 
work—as the longest and most comprehensive presentation of Loren- 
zo’s life and personality—provided the material on which the elogia 
of the two others were based; thus it becomes decisive to determine 
when Valori’s ‘Life of Lorenzo’ was written. 

We encounter here a problem which is amusingly similar to the 


15 For the relations between Machiavelli and Valori see the passages indicated under 
‘Valori’ in R. Ridolfi, Vita di Niccold Machiavelli (Roma, 1954). 
16 Ridolfi, p. 309. 
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one we faced when we tried to determine the date of Guicciardin1’s 
clogium. Also Valori tried somewhat to mystify the reader about the 
time of the composition of his piece. He wrote, in the dedication of 
his work to Leo x, that it was composed at the time of the death of 
Lorenzo Magnifico, i.e., in 1492, and that he took the old work out of 
his desk and presented it to Leo x because he was encouraged to do so 
by a common friend, the Cardinal Luigi Rossi.” It is certain, how- 
ever, that the manuscript, in the form in which it was presented to the 
Pope and in which it is preserved, was not written at the time at 
which Valori pretended to have composed it, ie., in 1492." It con- 
tained allusions, barely disguised as prophesies, to the French invasion 
which happened two years after Lorenzo’s death.'® But surely Valori 
did net compose this manuscript in the period between 1494 and 
1512. He was an enthusiastic adherent of the anti-Medicean Florentine 
Republic and held important offices in this period.”” Valori was high 
in the counsels of Soderini, and in 1512 he was one of three whom 
Soderini appointed to attempt a settlement with the Medici which 
might bring them back to Florence without giving them any po- 
litical power—a settlement which the Medici rejected. After the 
return of the Medici, Valori became involved in a conspiracy against 
the new rulers and was kept in prison in Volterra from 1513 to I5I5. 
No person was less likely to compose an eulogy of Lorenzo Magnifi- 
co before 1513 than Niccold Valori. Thus it is much more probable— _ 
one might say almost certain—that Valori’s ‘Life of Lorenzo’, at least 
in the form in which it is preserved, originated at the suggestion of 
Cardinal Rossi whom Valori mentioned in his introduction as having 
encouraged him to present this work to Leo x.?! Luigi Rossi became 


17 Valori, p. 164. 

18 He maintains this pretension in the text when he writes in referring to Giovanni 
Medici “quem nunc Sacrosanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalem habemus’, Valori, 
p- 181. , : 

19 See Valori, p. 171: ‘Non eo, inquit, ventum est, ut cum periculo totius Italiae re- 
bus nostris consulamus. Utinam Gallorum regibus nullo tempore in mentem veniat 
vires suas in hac terra experiri. Quotiescumque illud acciderit, actum est (mihi credite) 
de Italia universa’; also Valori, p. 182. 

20 See P. O. Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum (Florence, 1937), vol. u, pessse 

21 It would seem that in these years, attempts were made to get Valori back into the 
graces of the Medici; he became Florentine ambassador in Rome in 1522. It might not 
be by chance that in the same years attempts were made for the ‘rehabilitation’ of 
Machiavelli; he received the task of writing the Florentine History in 1520. 
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Cardinal on the first of July 1517, and he died on August 19, 1519. 
Thus the years 1517 to 1519 seem to be the most likely dates for the 
composition of Valori’s ‘Life of Lorenzo’. 

If Guicciardini’s elogium of Lorenzo followed Valori’s work, it 
must have been written after 1517, but before Leo’s death in 1521. 
This date would seem fitting also because it moves Guicciardini’s 
‘Portrait of Lorenzo’ rather close to his Dialogo del Reggimento di 
Firenze, in which he gave a positive evaluation of Lorenzo’s policy, 
much more favorable than the characterization of Lorenzo in his 
youthful Florentine History. 

It would have been desirable if our investigation had arrived at 
more precise and less tentative data and if the results had been attained 
by means of more definite and less circumstantial proofs. But the 
establishment of the time when Valori’s and Guicciardini’s pieces on 
Lorenzo Magnifico were written, forms only one aspect of the prob- 
lem which our analysis of these writings might help to clarify. The 
understanding of the relationship existing among the clogia of Loren- 
ZO written in the Renaissance has its bearing on the value of the treat- 
ment of Lorenzo in more recent histories. 

None of the modern biographies and evaluations of Lorenzo Mag- 
nifico has been based on a systematic and comprehensive research in 
the archives and in documentary material. Thus even the modern 
concept of Lorenzo has been strongly influenced by his treatment in 
the writings of his contemporaries. Among them, Machiavelli’s char- 
acterization of Lorenzo in his Florentine History, because of the auth- 
or’s fame, has been influential, and Valori’s biography, which was 
frequently reprinted in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, has 
enjoyed special prestige because it was assumed to have been written 
at the time of Lorenzo’s death; it was one of the chief sources of Burck- 
hardt’s presentation of Lorenzo as the embodiment of the best in the 
Renaissance spirit.?? Our investigation has shown that these appraisals 
of Lorenzo were written about twenty-five years after Lorenzo’s 
death when the Medici had returned as rulers to Florence; then Flor- 
entine politicians were in the habit of disguising their political ideas 
about the best government for Florence in an historical sketch, des- 


22 Burckhardt, in the section on biography of his Civilization of the Renaissance in 


Italy, mentions Valori among those ‘by whom European historical literature has prob- 
ably been influenced [in the direction of biographical writing] as by the ancients.’ 
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cribing the system of government in the times of the greatest ancestor 
of the present rulers. Thus the modern historical concept of Lorenzo 
still shows traces of an idealization undertaken in the second decade of 
the sixteenth century for political reasons. 

But our brief study throws light also on the factors which deter- 
mined the progress of historical writing in the Renaissance. Usually 
the development of critical historical method is used as the guiding 
thread in an investigation of the history of historiography, and the 
importance of this criterion for the establishment of various stages in 
the evolution of historical writing certainly ought not to be denied. 
But for the historiography of the Renaissance it might be worth not- 
ing that the historical writers frequently had political purposes when 
discussing historical events and thus consciously constructed a histori- 
cal myth. Changes in method and refinements in the use of a critical 
historical approach frequently resulted from the need of establishing 


such a myth and of developing or transforming it. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Antiquarians at Work 


by RUDOLF B. GOTTFRIED 


HE marks and annotations with which sixteenth-century readers 

littered the vacant spaces in their printed books are not often of 
much interest to the twentieth-century scholar, who knows how un- 
likely it is that he has Shakespeare’s copy before him, or that he will 
discover another body of marginalia as large and significant as Ga- 
briel Harvey’s. Yet a certain real if narrow interest may be found, 
I think, in two sixteenth-century books of mine which were annota- 
ted by British antiquarians of the period. 

The earlier of the volumes, a copy of Geoffrey of Monmouth in the 
second unabridged edition (Paris, 1517), where it is called Britannie 
vtriusque Regum Et Principum Origo et gesta insignia, is inscribed on its 
title page, ‘Sum Ioannis Rhesei emptus [something cut off] .7? Nou- 
embr 1530. octodecim denarijs.’ This owner can easily be identified as 
Sir John Price, whose Historiae Brytannicae Defensio (1573) was ‘the 
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principal scholarly affirmation’ of those who vindicated Geoffrey’s 
account of British history from the incredulity of Polydore Vergil.! 
In his younger years Price went by the name of Rhys, or Rheseus; 
the careless secretary hand of about half of the marginalia distributed 
throughout the book agrees with examples of his autograph in the 
British Museum and the Public Record Office; in fact, the remaining 
marginalia, written in the special hand used in the Court of Common 
Pleas, are almost certainly Price’s too;? and his ownership is con- 
firmed by his cypher, the lower part of which appears in the cropped 
upper margin of fol. 16", the same cypher with which he embellishes 
his signature at the end of a long document in the Public Record 
Office.® 

The content of the annotations, as it might be surmised, provides 
further evidence that Price wrote them. For example, Geoffrey’s ac- 
count of Brennus, whose death is referred to Justinus in a printed side- 
note, has the handwritten gloss ‘li.24 et 25, vbi repperies [something 
cut off] luculentam histor[iam] de brenno’ (fol. 21); and the story of 
the death of Brennus is actually told by Price in his Defensio (pp. 97- 
99), with a double reference to Book 24 of Justinus. In this case the 
parallel clearly demonstrates a relationship between the handwritten 
marginalia and Price’s published work. 

But this parallel is the best which can be found, and there are disap- 
pointingly few similarities between the contents of the marginalia 
and those of the Defensio. In spite of the fact that Price is annotating 
Geoffrey’s book, the subject with which the Defensio is chiefly con- 
cerned, he apparently has another and less definite motive than the 
collection of material for his own work: he shows an interest in Welsh 
antiquities rather than in the controversy over Geoffrey, revealing a 
knowledge of ancient British history far less often than he notes such 
irrelevant details as Welsh equivalents for Latin words and names 
(‘glev’ for ‘audax’, “Auarvy’ for “Androgeus’, or his own cognomen 
‘Rys’ for ‘Rhesus’). 

Yet in their very insignificance his marginalia have a kind of value. 
They must have been written, I believe, soon after he acquired the 


1 See T. D. Kendrick, British Antiquity (London, 1950), p. 88. 

2 Neil R. Ker, ‘Sir John Prise’, The Library, Fifth Series, x, 5; see also the plate op- 
posite p. 4, which reproduces a page on which both hands occur in marginalia. 

8 State Papers Henry VIII, x, 364, fol. 114%. 
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book in 1530 and long before he began to write the Defensio.‘ This 
deduction is borne out not only by their irrelevance to the controver- 
sy over Geoffrey, but by the existence, in the library of Corpus Chris- 
ti College, Oxford, of another copy of the 1517 edition of Geoffrey 
which has been annotated by Price.® That he owned this later in life is 
suggested by the ex-libris of his son Richard at the end; and his mar- 
ginalia make it clear that he used the book while he was considering, 
if not actually composing the Defensio. His annotations overlap very 
little with those in the first copy, but refer, by contrast, to such sour- 
ces of British history as Henry of Huntingdon, Taliesin, and particu- — 
larly Gildas; on the final leaf he writes, “Libri qui habentur sub nom- 
ine Gaufredi videntur absque dubio fuisse traducti ex labro [elibro] 
britannico alio’, an idea which is fundamental to Price’s argument in 
the Defensio. The two sets of marginalia apparently, then, reflect a 
development from a more or less desultory antiquarianism in the ear- 
ly 1530’s to a serious interest in defending Geoffrey, whose historicity 
had become a burning issue, by the 1550's. 

What caused this decisive change? It seems likely that it was the 
publication of Polydore Vergil’s strictures on Geoffrey in the Anglica 
Historia of 1534.° And if this is true, Price’s annotations provide a 
little inconspicuous evidence of the way in which Polydore brought 


the whole problem of British history to life. 


The inconsequential nature of Price’s earlier annotations sets them 
in even sharper contrast with those which an antiquary of the next 
generation made in the margins of another book of mine, a copy of 
the Flores Historiarum (London, 1567) by the chronicler known as 
Matthew of Westminster or Florilegus. The title page is inscribed, 
‘Gulielmj Lambardj. 1567.’ with the motto, in Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ters, “waeccath thine leohtfaet’, followed by the Latin translation 
‘Inuigila Lampadj’ and what appears to be a punning transliteration 
of the owner’s name into Anglo-Saxon, ‘wylle ham lamwyrhte’. 
There can be no doubt that this folio belonged to William Lambarde, 


4In the Defensio itself (sig. {iijt) Richard Price indicates that his father wrote the 
book in the early 1550’s. 

» Listed by Ker, p. 17. 1am indebted to the President and Fellows of Corpus Christi 
College for the opportunity to examine a microfilm of the volume. 

6 See Kendrick, pp. 79-84. 
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the author of the first English county history, A Perambulation of Kent 
(1576), and that the marginalia scattered through its pages are writ- 
ten, like the signature on the title, in his neat Italic hand.’ 

Lambarde has underlined or sidelined occasional passages in the 
Flores, passages which must sometimes have provided grist for his 
sardonic view of monkish superstition; but his annotations are far 
more numerous than these marks, and most of them consist of British 
place names, repeating those in the text or translating them or giving 
other names for the same places. He has, to all intents, drawn up a 
systematic list of the important topographical references in the vol- 
ume, which has no index of its own. His purpose was clearly of a lim- 
ited and practical nature, and it had demonstrable results in his anti- 
quarian writings. 

In the decade between 1567 and 1577 he was gathering material for 
a geographical description of British antiquities and had already writ- 
ten up a considerable body of notes in a primary form, abbreviated 
and arranged in roughly alphabetical order according to places, when 
he learned that Camden was at work on the Britannia; as a result, 
Lambarde abandoned his project, although his manuscript survived 
and was printed in the eighteenth century.® Fortunately, in 1570, long 
before putting his notes aside, he had expanded the material on Kent 
into the very readable account which he published as the Perambula- 
tion in 1576.° At any rate, his marginalia in the Flores, his notes for the 
Dictionarium Angliae, and his published book on Kent provide a cer- 
tain amount of interlocking evidence on the way in which this careful 
scholar worked. 

In the majority of the cases where he has entered a Kentish place 
name against an episode in the Flores, the story reappears in the section 
devoted to that place in the dictionary and also in the corresponding 
chapter of the Perambulation. The triangular relationship is frequently 
emphasized by the recurrence of the same date, or by a direct refer- 
ence to Florilegus or Matthew of Westminster in one or both of the 


7 The handwritten note ‘Boston 1847’ on the title shows that the volume left the 


Lambarde collection before the sale of June 1924. 
8 Dictionarium Angliae Topographicum et Historicum (London, 1730). The years 1567 
and 1577 are the earliest and latest dates of actual composition which are mentioned in 


the text (pp. 178, 410). , 
9In 1576 the title page of the Perambulation itself explains that the book was ‘Col- 


lected and written (for the most part) in the yeare .1570.’ 
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other texts. In general, it is safe to say, the marginalia, which Lam- 
barde probably began as early as 1567, must antedate the use he makes 
of the same material in both the dictionary and the Perambulation; in 
some cases this can be demonstrated. For example, against the passage 
in which the Flores identifies ‘Rutupi portu’ as Sandwich, he simply 
writes ‘Sandwiche’, without correction; but in both his own accounts 
he carefully explains that the Flores is incorrect in making this identi- 
fication.!° Thus it seems clear that the references in the dictionary and 
the Perambulation are subsequent to the marginalium. | 

Lambarde himself noted that the Perambulation ‘was (for the most 
Part) drawn out of’ the dictionary; and though it is difficult to 
prove, the priority of the dictionary may be assumed in most of the 
passages where the two works cover the same material. At one point, 
to consider what seems to be real evidence, both of them translate the 
words of a sermon which is quoted in the Flores; and certain small 
differences between the two versions show that the Perambulation is 
further from the Latin and therefore, probably, derived from the dic- 
tionary.” Furthermore, since both the English passages refer by name 
to Matthew of Westminster and occur in sections on Sittingbourne, — 
the name of which Lambarde wrote in the margin of the Flores, this 
case may serve to illustrate his typical procedure: first annotating his 
source, then using the annotation to draw up the abbreviated topo- 
graphical entry on the place in question, and finally rewriting this for 
his book on Kent. 

But the Perambulation was drawn only ‘for the most Part’, as he 
said, from the topographical notes; and the meticulous character of 
Lambarde is revealed by his also returning to the original texts for 
added material. Thus the story of Sir Thomas Turberville’s treason, 
although it does not appear in the dictionary, is conspicuously anno- 
tated in the Flores and then introduced into the Perambulation; and the 
Anglo-Saxon word ‘corsned’, which he had apparently written in the 
margin of the Flores to remind himself of an additional detail omitted 


10 Flores, 1, 48; Dictionarium, p. 332; Perambulation, p. 90. 

U Dictionarium, p.i. 

12 Flores, 1, 100; Dictionarium, p. 347; Perambulation, p. 192. For example, to cite the 
three texts in the same order: ‘scientes indubitanter’, ‘knowinge undoubtly’, ‘and 
knowe ye assuredly’; ‘adhibeatis’, ‘give ye’, ‘feare not to giue’; ‘cuidam alii’, ‘a certeine 
other Man’, ‘another man’. 
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from the story in that source, as well as from the dictionary, turns up 
at the appropriate place in the Perambulation.!? The care with which 
he checked through the Flores is apparent even in the choice of a sin- 
gle word which the parallel account in the dictionary does not in- 
clude: ‘prouoked’ creeps into the Perambulation directly from the 
Latin “prouocans’.'4 
Since the Perambulation covers only Kent, it necessarily omits all the 
- material on other shires which the dictionary derives from the Flores; 

but it is perhaps significant that in a few cases the Perambulation omits 

available material on Kent as well. To take the most interesting ex- 
ample of this, the dictionary observes of Westwood, ‘I finde it noted 
in the Margen of Mat. Westminst that this Place is in the Parishe of 
— Southflete, beside Swanscompe’ (pp. 441-442). In the margin of the 
_ Flores (u, 40) Westwood does have the printed gloss ‘In parochia de 
Sowthflete’, which Lambarde has underlined and headed with his 
Own annotation “westwood, apud mat. par. [Matthew Paris] went- 
wood dicitur’; he adds, ‘atque haec quidem ecclesia olim dicta est 
monasterium de pole: Locus verd nunc poolewood appellatur: ibi 
enim aedificiorum vestigia etiam nunc apparent.’ Both the reference 
to monastic ruins and the direct link established here between the 
dictionary and its author’s copy of the Flores set the annotation apart 
from all the others; but its chief importance lies, I think, in the fact 
that Lambarde for some reason did not use this material in the Peram- 
bulation. He may, of course, have written the annotation after pub- 
lishing his book in 1576; if not, it demonstrates that his method was 
selective as well as cumulative. 

Lambarde’s methodical scholarship, in any case, marks a real ad- 
vance beyond the desultory antiquarianism of Price’s early notes; and 
this may not entirely be due to a difference between the men them- 
selves. For if the controversy over Geoffrey led Price to take a more 
serious interest in British history, other circumstances were beginning 
to be no less favorable to the development of writers like Lambarde. 
By 1567 the antiquarian, if not yet a professional, walked on a path 
which was both narrower and better worn than it had been in 1530; 


18 Flores, 1, 193-194; 1, 323. Perambulation, pp. 212 [misnumbered 112], 87. 

14 Flores, 1, 129 (marg. “Tonge’); Dictionarium, p. 377; Perambulation, p. 196. 

15 The fuller marginalia which Lambarde wrote on Chester and Stamford Bridge, 
e.g., are transplanted into the dictionary (Flores, 1, 287, 334; Dictionarium, pp. 59, 329). 
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he now enjoyed the immense advantage of following Leland and of — 
concentrating his study in the recognized field of local antiquities. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Reviews 


The New Cambridge Modern History. Ed. G. R. Potter. Cambridge, _ 
at the University Press, 1957. Vol. 1. The Renaissance, 1493-1520. 
$7.50. 

In reading The New Cambridge Modern History, this reviewer found 
himself reminded of an advertisement he once saw of “Brand New Old 
Dutch Cleanser’. There are some brand new features in this volume, 
both good and bad. But the reader who knows Lord Acton’s plan and 
the original volumes will find himself mostly on old familiar ground. 
The new volume is 300 pages shorter than the old Volume 1, the 
chapters reflect a half century of interest and achievement in social _ 
history, the index is fuller, and (by a bad decision) the bibliographies — 
have been eliminated. But the plan has changed little since 1896. The 
sixteen chapters by twenty authors represent a collection of authori- 
tative, heavily factual essays, not a fresh synthesis of the crucial gen- 
eration 1493-1520’. It is as if more successful co-operative works like 
the Peuples et civilisations series had never been written meanwhile. 
The articles overlap and there is endless repetition of factual material, 
which makes continuous reading a weariness to the flesh. At the other 
extreme, the volume cannot be used primarily as an encyclopedia of 
factual information since it is almost impossible to find a good con- 
nected account in one place of (for instance) Erasmus or the Con- 
cordat of Bologna or indulgences. In comparison with the last vol- 
ume of The Cambridge Medieval History (1936) (to which the present 
volume is linked), with its 800 pages of text, its 200 pages of bibliog- 
raphy, and its fine maps, this volume seems thin and skimpy in spite 
of the many good things in it. 

Several of the new chapters simply bring up to date analogous 
chapters in the volume of 1902, those for example on the Empire, the 
Netherlands, France, Spain, the Ottoman Empire, and the invasions 
of Italy. These do their job well, for the most part. There is little on 
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the internal history of the Italian states, nothing on Russia or Scandi- 
navia (which will appear later), and nothing, strangely enough, on 
England (also to come later?). The New World is treated briefly, and 
there is an interesting but badly organized chapter on ‘Expansion as a 
Concern of All Europe’ which is strong on economic factors and 
weak on the effects of expansion on the European imagination. A 
heavily factual chapter on Eastern Europe shows how much more 
English-speaking historians have learned about that region since 1902. 
J. R. Hale has done a solid chapter on international relations, but un- 
fortunately has found no way to acknowledge his debt to Garrett 
Mattingly’s Renaissance Diplomacy. The survey of ‘The Arts in West- 
ern Europe’ by four writers yields a good many fresh insights, par- 
ticularly Wittkower’s section on Italy. A genuinely fresh essay on the 
human geography of Europe is contributed by H. C. Darby. The 
brightest new light on the interpretation of the period, however, is 
cast by Hans Baron in his ‘Fifteenth-Century Civilisation and the 
Renaissance’. This is a brilliant attempt to show how the particular 
‘balance between burghers and noblemen and between urban and 
chivalric culture’ in England, France, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Italy helped to determine the varying cultural developments, particu- 
larly ‘the meeting of northern scholarship with the Italian humanistic 
Renaissance’, in each area. Bad planning of the volume assigned a 
second essay on ‘Learning and Education’ to R. Weiss, who has writ- 
ten a very informing but more traditional interpretation than Baron’s 
It repeats some of Baron’s material and sometimes tends to degenerate 
into a catalogue. By far the worst chapter in the book is a banal and 
naive essay on the Church, badly written, badly translated, and full 
of illuminating statements like: “The tendency towards the estab- 
lishment of a national Church . . . was all the more serious because at 
that time the signs of incipient nationalism were making their ap- 
pearance.’ 

It is astonishing that a volume like this, designed, as the general 
editor Sir George Clark puts it, to be ‘a standard general history’, is 
so poorly edited. To cite only a few examples: Louis of Bavaria ap- 
pears also as ‘Lewis’ in the same chapter and thus escapes the indexer 
twice; Doucet’s reference to ‘our history’, meaning French history, is 
allowed to stand in his fine chapter on Charles vi and Louis xm; a 
misprinted date on p. 370 confuses a whole paragraph; and quite dif- 
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ferent views of John Colet, depending on whether the author has 
read Eugene Rice’s article or not, are allowed to stand without cross- 
references. The most intriguing statement in the book is that Matthias 
of Hungary failed to beget an heir, ‘either by Catherine Podiebrad or 
by the beautiful but uncomfortable Beatrix of Aragon.’ Apparently 
the original editor, G. R. Potter, ran out on his job at a crucial mo- 
ment, leaving a very difficult task for Denys Hay to finish. 

There is a great deal of useful information in this book, and much 
skillful summarizing of recent work. ‘Revisionist’ views are reflected 
in many of the generalizations: “Renaissance art is first and foremost a 
religious art’—Italian military inferiority was the result of political 
disunity, not of military ineptitude—France made considerable prog- 
ress between 1483 and 1515 in spite of the quality of her rulers, etc. 
If one accepts the book as a collection of brief monographs done by 
able and conscientious scholars—a sort of late Festschrift to Acton— 
then the venture is worthwhile. But it is hard to resist the feeling that 
the plan could have been more imaginative. Hay’s introduction sug- 
gests to the reviewer three chapters which might well have replaced 
some of the nation-by-nation accounts: a comparative study of the 
growth of centralized monarchical institutions, on the analogy of 
Mcllwain’s fine “Medieval Estates’ in Volume vu of the Cambridge 
Medieval History; a thorough survey of the state of the Church on the 
eve of the Reformation, utilizing material at present scattered through 
several national chapters and bringing H. C. Lea’s chapter in the first 
edition up to date; and a comprehensive social survey of Europe, as 
Braudel does it in his La Méditerranée for the later sixteenth century. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY E. Harris Harbison 


Peter Fraser. The Intelligence of the Secretaries of State and their Monop- 
oly of Licensed News, 1660-1688. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. x1-+177 pp. $3.75. 

This is a valuable book for students of the reign of Charles m. The 
author makes no attempt to deal with the development of intelli- 
gence in the earlier part of the seventeenth century and he deals very 
briefly with James m. He refutes the often quoted reflection by An- 
drew Marvell on the competence of Charles’ secretariat as contrasted 
with that of John Thurloe, Cromwell’s Secretary of State. Mr. Fraser 
is able to prove conclusively that any mistakes in military, naval, or 
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diplomatic policy on the part of the Restoration Government were 
not due to the failure of their secretaries. The most important func- 
tion of these secretaries, like Nicholas, Arlington, and his assistant 
and successor, Williamson, was the collection of news. They also en- 
joyed a near-monopoly during most of the reign of licensed news 
vending through the publication of the Gazette and although they 
spent less than Thurloe on their informants—spies, regular corres- 
pondents, and post office officials—they seem to have been well in- 
formed of continental and English events. Mr. Fraser has examined 
not only the news letters already familiar to many historians among 
the state papers, he has also used private collections at Longleat and a 
most valuable collection, unlisted amongst the state papers but kept 
in the Public Record Office, of foreign news sheets. These are listed 
in his bibliography and should prove most useful to all students of the 
period, as indeed will his other appendices—lists of consuls, corre- 
spondents, and the rest. 

Mr. Fraser gives us rather less than many readers would like on the 
interconnections of diplomacy and these foreign correspondents 
whom he has investigated. The book could well have been expanded 
with the material that the author has so admirably mastered. This 
criticism is, however, but an indirect compliment to the author’s 
achievement. To most readers the last chapter on the gradual break- 
down of the monopoly of the secretaries, news mongering by the 
pamphleteers, and unlicensed writers, contains less that is new than the 
other chapters. This reviewer found particularly interesting the sec- 
tions on the preoccupation of the government from 1660 to 1672 
with domestic security and with the means they took to keep informed 
through all sorts of persons, amongst them the notorious Colonel 
Blood, of disaffection and possible revolt. The financial management 
of the intelligence service seems not to have been well thought out, as 
it sometimes wreaked hardship on the spies and correspondents em- 
ployed. 

Possibly the most important single contribution to our knowledge 
of the reign may be found in chapter rv on the division of the fleet in 
1666. Mr. Fraser shows that the debates in Parliament, vigorously 
critical of the secretariat, were in fact based on what may have been, 
in the case of some people, deliberate misrepresentation of the facts. 
Clarendon, he suggests, stirred up the attacks on his own bitter ene- 
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mies, Morrice, Arlington, and Coventry, to deflect if possible, or to 
defeat, their concerted efforts to secure his resignation and expulsion. 
Secretaries were informed on the movements of the Dutch and they 
passed on the information to the commanders of the fleet. Mistakes 
leading to the disaster at sea were made by the high command. Natu- 
rally, in the House of Commons the opportunity for people like 
Marvell to contrast the relative efficiency of the Cromwellian govern- 
ment with that now in power was too good to be missed. Historians 
have followed the ‘propaganda line’ and have failed until now to 
give proper credit to the intelligence service of the Restoration. 

This prize essay is an important addition to our library of Restora- 
tion studies, and to lament that it is not longer is only to emphasize 
the importance of its contribution. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE Caroline Robbins 


Millard Meiss. Andrea Mantegna as Illuminator. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1957. xi+114 pp., 103 figs., 3 col. pls. $6.50. 
Professor Meiss’ work deals with the illuminations of two fifteenth- 
century Italian manuscripts whose place in the development of the 
art of the Early Renaissance has never before been fully appreciated. 
Both manuscripts were written and illuminated for the Venetian 
general, statesman, and humanist, Jacopo Antonio Marcello, and sent 
by him to cultured friends in France. One of the manuscripts, no. 4 in 
the Bibliothéque Rochegude at Albi, contains a Latin translation of 
Strabo’s. Geography and three dedicatory epistles, the latest of which 
bears the date September 13, 1459, and is addressed by Marcello to no 
less a personage than René of Anjou. A gift to René, it is one of three 
copies of a translation of the Geography which was made by the fa- 
mous Italian scholar, Guarino of Verona, who offered it to Marcello 
after his first patron, Pope Nicholas v, had died while the work of 
translation was still in progress. The other manuscript, Ms 940 in the 
Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal in Paris, contains a life and passion of St. 
Maurice, the patron of the Order of the Crescent, which was founded 
by René. It also includes a poem celebrating both the patron saint and 
the founder of the Order and a dedication terminating with the date 
June 1, 1453, and addressed by Marcello to Jean Cossa, a Neapolitan 
turned French diplomat, seneschal of Provence, and adjutant of René. 
Begun presumably as a gift to the Order of the Crescent, it probably 
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was sent, according to Meiss’ interpretation of the iconography of 
two of the miniatures and the dedicatory verses, as a sort of diplo- 
matic bribe to Cossa who, with René, was in command of French 
forces aligned with Milan and Florence against Venice and Naples. 

Meiss’ book is divided into four chapters. In the first the author 
describes and interprets the circumstances obtaining in the production 
and dedication of Arsenal 940 and analyzes the style of four of its full- 
page miniatures and two illuminated initial letters; in the second he 
deals with the execution of Albi 4 and analyzes the style of two of its 
full-page miniatures; in the remaining two he discusses the style of 
sixteen illuminated initial letters in Albi 4 and elucidates their relation 
to Renaissance epigraphy and the Renaissance theory of lettering. 

Interesting and enlightening though the historical sketches are, of 
greater import are the stylistic analysis and attribution of the minia- 
tures and illuminated initial letters. In these Meiss sees the directing 
hand, if not always the actual brushwork, of Andrea Mantegna, an 
artist heretofore known primarily for his monumental frescoes, panel 
paintings, and engravings. The attribution is made (so at least the 
book jacket states) with the support of contemporary documents. 
Actually, Meiss compares the figures and details of architecture and 
landscape in the miniatures with corresponding features in the fres- 
coes and panels painted by Mantegna in the 1450’s and 1460’s. Having 
done so, he suggests an identity between one of the manuscripts, 
Albi 4, and an unspecified work for Marcello mentioned in a series of 
documents relating to Mantegna’s last year of activity in Padua. 

So far as the miniatures of Arsenal 940 are concerned, the general 
attribution to Mantegna and assistants seems reasonable. In Albi 4, 
however, the reasons adduced for the attribution are less persuasive. 
While some details in the miniature of Guarino Presenting the Strabo to 
Marcello, on fol. 3¥ (fig. 29), seem worthy of Mantegna, there is noth- 
ing comparable in the companion piece on fol. 4, Marcello Presenting 
the Strabo to René (fig. 30). The differences between the two minia- 
tures may be demonstrated through a comparison of the principal 
figures. Particularly revealing is the relationship of the head of the 
Marcello who receives the Strabo to that of the Marcello who pre- 
sents it. Although neither head adheres rigorously to the plane of the 
body, the latter fails on account of its inarticulate handling and the 
former partly because of its slightly larger scale and especially be- 
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cause of its lively, particularized treatment. This first head is indeed a 
fine portrait and must have been painted by an artist of real stature 
who had an opportunity to study the model from life. The head of 
the Marcello who presents the Strabo is hardly more than a copy of 
the other, its expression being altered mainly by the drier, more linear 
technique and by the upward turning of the eyes. A significant differ- 
ence may be observed also between the two other principal figures, 
Guarino and René, and among the secondary figures. The head of 
Guarino, shown in profile, appears to have been painted by a very 
considerable artist, not from life but probably from a reliefin stone or 
metal, as Meiss notes. The figure of René, on the other hand, can 
hardly be considered a portrait. The only one of the principal figures 
whose head and limbs are totally integrated, it is a more or less ideal- 
ized representation ofa king, and may have been copied from another 
painting or drawing. As to the secondary figures, those in the scene of 
Marcello Presenting the Strabo on the whole are less soundly constructed 
and articulate than those in the scene of Guarino Presenting the Strabo. 
It would seem that ifa master such as Mantegna painted the heads of 
Marcello and Guarino and perhaps designed the other figures in the 
first Presentation (fig. 29), lesser artists were responsible for both the 
drawing and the painting of the second (fig. 30). They need not have 
been in the workshop of Mantegna. The Mantegnesque in this com- 
position, as in the background setting of the other, consists entirely of 
features in Mantegna’s paintings that are imitable and might have 
been adopted by any manuscript illuminator or painter in Padua. 

It is much more difficult to judge the Mantegnesque attribution of 
the handsome, illuminated initial letters in Albi 4. Elegant, beautifully 
proportioned roman capitals, plastically modelled so that they appear 
like statues and standing, as it were, before plant-grown backgrounds, 
these letters not only do not have any really comparable details in 
Mantegna’s paintings; they are without peer in the known manu- 
scripts produced before this time in Italy. In two respects, both of 
which help to stress their dependence on classical prototypes, those 
letters point in the direction of Padua and there indeed to a circle of 
lovers of antiquity of which Mantegna was a prominent member. 

The first of these characteristics is the shape of the letters. Although 
Roman capitals of sorts had been employed in the titles of humanistic 
manuscripts and in inscriptions in Italian sculpture and painting oc- 
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casionally in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, and 
regularly from about 1420 onwards, it was not until around 1470 that 
perfected roman capitals, modelled after genuine antique forms, were 
attained—except in Padua, where they occur as early as about 1453 in 
the Eremitani frescoes of Mantegna. The advanced character of the 
letters in the Eremitani inscriptions, already observed by J. Poppel- 
reuter (Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, xxv [1904], 57-60)! and 
myself (Renaissance News, vu [1954], 47), must be understood in rela- 
tion to the fact that the attainment of perfected roman capitals in the 
fifteenth century was the direct outcome of the study and measure of 
the letters of ancient Roman inscriptions. It was precisely out of the 
humanist circle to which Mantegna belonged that there has come 
down to us the earliest preserved written testimonial to such practice: 
Vatican Cod. lat. 8685. This manuscript was written by an antiquary 
from Verona, Felice Feliciano, in about 1463. Feliciano was, as we 
know, a close friend of Mantegna, and dedicated to him some of his 
manuscripts of notes on classical antiquity. 

The second characteristic of the Albi initials, that equally relates 
them to the epigraphic studies practised in the circle of Mantegna and 
Feliciano, is their plastic treatment. While the plastic modelling of the 
letters alone is not an innovation, the particular prismatic construction 
of the letters in both Albi 4 and Feliciano’s Vatican manuscript, fol- 
lowing that of the bronze letters of ancient inscribed monuments, is 
new in manuscript illumination. At the same time the firm edges to- 
gether with the lapidary character suggested by the modelling of the 
Albi initials recall Mantegna’s handling of architectural detail in his 
paintings. 

The points adduced undoubtedly favor Mantegna’s authorship of 
the Albi initials. This assumption, however, by no means removes the 
difficulties of attribution. How are we, for instance, to explain—in 
the light of the attribution—the striking similarity that exists between 
the shapes of the initials on the one hand and on the other the shapes 
of the titling capitals in the text of the manuscript or the marked dif- 
ferences that obtain between those letters and the inscription capitals 
in the miniatures of Arsenal 940? Both of these observations merit 
consideration. The attribution of the Arsenal miniatures to Mantegna 


1 Poppelreuter even postulated that Mantegna may have been the first to fashion 
perfected roman capitals in the Renaissance. 
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and assistants is, after all, more convincing than those of Albi 4. In the 
Arsenal miniatures the letters are also roman capitals, but they are in 
the pre-perfected style. Their character cannot only be due to the ear- 
lier date of their execution, since, as has already been noted, Mantegna 
employed perfected or nearly perfected roman capitals in the inscrip- 
tions of the Eremitani frescoes completed by 1453. A plausible expla- 
nation is that even if Mantegna designed and partly executed the Ar- 
senal miniatures he may have relegated to someone else the lettering 
of the inscriptions. This explanation is supported by the fact that the 
inscription capitals are in the same style as the titling capitals in the 
text of the manuscript. For example, in both the text and the inscrip- 
tions the pre-perfected roman A, with a long, horizontal serif at the 
vertex, prevails. Similarly, in spite of their larger scale and plastic 
rendering the illuminated initials of Albi 4 have the same shapes and 
conventions as the titling capitals in the text of that manuscript. One 
need only observe the sharp angle of the vertex of the A, the fine, 
long spur terminating the lower stroke of the C, the broad structure 
of the H, the open loop of the P, the curve of the foot of the R and, 
in the same letter, the straight, horizontal stroke that closes the loop. 
Not only do the titling capitals of Albi 4 belong to the perfected phase 
of roman capitals; like the illuminated initials they are among the 
finest roman capitals that one can find in contemporary Italian manu- 
scripts. The script, too, is of extremely high quality. Both far surpass 
the capitals and script of Arsenal 940. Albi 4 clearly was written by a 
more advanced and sensitive scrivener or shop of scriveners than Ar- 
senal 940. It can hardly be mere coincidence that the illuminated ini- 
tials of the former and the inscription capitals in the miniatures of the 
latter correspond both in style and in quality to the majuscules em- 
ployed in the texts of the respective manuscripts. Evidently whoever 
the letterer of the inscriptions in the miniatures of Arsenal 940 and 
whoever the letterer of the illuminated initials of Albi 4, both were 
closely associated with, if not dependent on, the calligraphers who 
wrote the respective manuscripts. 

As a contribution to the literature of Italian painting, Professor 
Meiss’ Mantegna as Illuminator cannot fail to alert scholars to the need 
of a more realistic approach to the problem of the participation of the 
great masters in the genre of manuscript illumination. Its significance 
as a study of Renaissance epigraphy is not limited to the description 
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of the founding réle played by the Northern Italian humanists in the 
revival of genuine roman letter-forms. In a broader sense Meiss has 
succeeded in showing that the use of the new mathematics of propor- 
tion in combination with the quattrocento interest in antiquity has 
resulted less in imitative or academic practices than in the creation of 
wholly new forms. 

The book is attractively printed and its halftone illustrations and 
threecolor plates are of high quality. Students will be pleased with 
the scholarly apparatus, which comprises an appendix with a concise 
description of the contents and history of the manuscripts, a select 
bibliography, and an index. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE Dario A. Covi 


Edward Surtz, s.j. The Praise of Pleasure: Philosophy, Education, and 
Communism in More’s Utopia. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. 246 pp. $4.75. 

Renaissance scholars may wait a long while before again finding, 
in one year, from one pen, two such knowledgeable and urbane criti- 
cal commentaries upon a great book of its age as Father Surtz’ upon 
Utopia: The Praise of Wisdom (Loyola University Press, 1957) and the 
work here reviewed, which is focussed upon the imaginary common- 
wealth represented in Book un of Utopia. 

The Praise of Pleasure, a study which stresses ‘ideas, rather than style 
or form’, seriously examines the humanistic vision of the Utopian 
state in an attempt to elucidate ‘certain obscure or controverted sec- 
tions’. Admittedly this approach cannot do full justice to the work as 
an imaginative, artistic whole and in particular to the intriguing qual- 
ities of ‘indirection’ and irony which have delighted generations, in- 
cluding men like Sir Philip Sidney, to whom the Utopia, the ‘speak- 
ing picture of poesy’, expressed ‘a whole commonwealth’. 

The central effort of this study is to “discover More’s real intent and 
thought’. The ‘best policy’, accordingly, is to ‘study each problem by 
itself in the light of all [More’s] letters and writings and against the 
background of antecedent and contemporary literature and philoso- 
phy’. The brightest contemporary crosslights come, naturally, from 
Colet, Erasmus, Vives, Pico, and Ficino. Ancient philosophers chiefly 
consulted were among those taken by More’s voyager-narrator, 
Hythloday, to Utopia: Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero. Although such 
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Schoolmen as Aquinas, Scotus, and Antoninus were not among Hyth- 
loday’s essential minimum of great books, Surtz has consulted them 
and others to ascertain the background for More’s explicit or implied 
criticisms on education in general, on logic, on scholasticism, on ‘in- 
tellectual salvation’, on great books in Utopia, and on communism. 

To discover an artist’s ‘real’ intent and thought is a tantalizing, per- 
haps necessarily imperfect business. This is particularly true when the 
writer, like More, is a great ironist and satirist. Hence there is loss as 
well as gain when, for analysis, one element (ideas) is separated from 
‘style or form’, from irony, from satire, from the imaginary-voyage 
genre, or, for that matter, from the English humanists’ efforts (esp. 
1509-18) to persuade Henry vui to become in fact, as well as theatri- 
cal pretense, a wise humanist prince like the King Utopus who long 
ago founded Utopia’s institutions and way of life. One temptation to 
which Surtz seems at times to yield, usually to recover promptly, is 
that of handling an imaginative fiction as though it were (or ought to 
have been) a logical essay. The effect is to make More out to be a 
more logical thinker than he may have been in Ufopia, or at least 
wished to appear to be. Hythloday, in the best imaginary-voyage 
style, gives information relevant to philosophy, education, and com- 
munism in many contexts, often indirect and ironic. Yet Surtz finds 
the section on true and false pleasure ‘to be the least well organized 
and logically sequent’, almost as though it were intended as a formal 
treatise. 

In brief outline, following an initial statement of ‘Premises for In- 
terpretation’ (Chap. 1) come six chapters on the Utopian philosophy 
of pleasure, five on education, three which seek to show links between 
pleasure, education, and communism, and then a final chapter, ‘Unity 
of Conception’, by way of epitome. 

Scholarship and criticism since at least R. W. Chambers’ work 
have by now fairly established as sound the six premises set forward: 
(1) that in 1516 More appears as a Catholic writing for a Catholic 
world; (2) that he appears as a ‘zealous Catholic reformer’; (3) that he 
is a humanist in content and style; (4) that he is engaged in painting 
‘for Europe’ [more exactly, for England] an ideal commonwealth, a 
‘philosophical city’; (5) that Utopia is based ‘upon reason alone’; 
(6) and that there is throughout an ‘implicit distinction between rea- 
son and faith’. [In religion the Utopians make this explicit: ed. Lup- 
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ton, p. 211, H. 1-3]. Implicitly Father Surtz pays ironic respects in 
passing to those who in our own time, with small logic and less his- 
tory, would wrench a great pre-Reformation work from its context 
and would transform More into a proto-Marxist. 

The first main section, on pleasure (Chaps. u—vi) leads off with the 
declaration that ‘one of the greatest stumbling blocks to the accept- 
ance of the humanistic interpretation of the Utopia has been the phi- 
losophy of pleasure espoused by the Utopians’. If so, the obstacle has 
been created by post-Renaissance criticism, for it did not apparently 
trouble Colet, Erasmus, Vives, or even Sir Philip Sidney. The Utopia, 
like the Praise of Folly, sprang from the brief humanistic golden age of 
the rs10’s, when it was still possible to laugh in England and hope for 
long-overdue, peaceful reforms in Church and state. 

The “Defense of Pleasure’ (Chap. m) reviews how More wittily 
produced a ‘sophistic tour de force’ when he made ‘virtue . . . serve to 
prove that pleasure is the highest good’, in what is essentially a rhe- 
torical declamatio. “The Fortunes of Epicurus’ (Chap. rv) wisely sums 
up ideas on epicureanism that More may have had from Renaissance 
sources. It is valuable to have stated in one place this ‘rough material 
. .. stored in More’s humanistic brain’. The Utopians, however, de- 
veloped their own ideas on virtue and pleasure, by reason alone, sans 
contact with the European humanistic tradition, yet Father Surtz 
does not perhaps show quite clearly the rationale of this independent 
growth. “The Criteria of True and False Pleasure’ (Chap. v) identifies 
one positive and three negative criteria. The Utopians, it is said, have 
not ‘fixed .. . the nature and attributes of . . . false pleasure’ as exactly 
as the ‘true’. How do ‘false’ pleasures (e.g., in gold, in hunting, in war) 
become established in human societies? The main point left unclear is 
‘whether the perverse habit or the erroneous judgment comes first’. 
On this problem fuller consideration might well have been given to 
Renaissance accounts of rupture of the original mythical peace be- 
tween men and animals which led to the establishment of hunting 
and war as ‘customary’ pleasures (c.g., Praise of Folly, Bellum Erasmi; 
Seneca, Plutarch; Utopia, ed. Lupton, pp. 199-202). 

The discussion of pleasure as a whole is clear, solid, and informa- 
tive. Yet one could wish for some clarifications. The Utopian ‘norm’, 
as is stressed, is ‘nature’. More used ‘nature’ as norm in a slightly be- 
wildering variety of meanings, which need further discrimination. It 


is true that the Utopians grant the possibility of divine revelation 
(p. 76). ‘Moreover, this same provision implies that if a revealed re- 
ligion—and this was to be verified in Christianity on its propagation 
in Utopia—should establish the falsity of their opinion, they were 
ready and willing to bow their heads in submission.’ In a sense this is 
true. In fact, however, when the Utopians compared their religion 
and philosophy (derived from reason alone) with the Scriptures and 
the few Greek philosophers’ works brought by Hythloday, they 
found basic agreement with basic Christianity, sans Scholastic com- 
mentaries. There was no need to bow their heads in submission. 

The section on education (Chaps. vi—xm) quietly seeks to establish 
that More was not anti-Scholastic. Doubtless the main point is well 
taken. Certain minor difficulties are encountered, however, since it 
seems fairly clear that More, Erasmus, and Colet held a low opinion 
of typical contemporary Scholastic controversialists (p. 82; cf. ed. 
Lupton, p. 184). The argument that More is not really satirizing the 
“Small Logicals’, ascribed to Peter of Spain, later John xxi, seems in- 
genious but unsuccessful (pp. 90-95; cf. ed. Lupton, p. 185). Never- 
theless, this chapter provides a useful account of the state of logic in 
the schools which More satirized. The whole chapter attempts, in- 
deed, to answer the question: “Where do More and his friends . . . 
stand in regard to the Schoolmen in general and Aquinas in particu- 
lar?’ Colet’s ‘antipathy and hostility [to the Schoolmen]’ is found to 
be ‘almost irrational’ (p. 104), but this finding is left unrelated to 
Colet’s keen awareness that in England ‘ “Time is getting short” ’ for 
reform (p. 113). Surtz is, I think, unsuccessful in his effort to find a 
positive answer to the question, why did More not have Hythloday 
take any medieval theologians’ works to Utopia? Chapters x—x1 in ef- 
fect offer an apologia on this question. To this reviewer the satiric 
presumption seems to remain that Hythloday took only the absolutely 
necessary books, from More’s humanistic view as of 1514-16. Chap- 
ter xm shows how Hythloday’s great books list may be ‘filled out and 
completed’ by reference to Erasmus, etc. 

The final section (Chaps. xm-xvt1) presents a reasoned linkage be- 
tween Greek (esp. Plato and Aristotle), the philosophy of pleasure, 
and communism as applied to the philosophical city of Utopia. Since 
no work was specified by title, it seems venturous to argue that ‘it 
must be the Republic which the Utopians find most stimulating and 
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profitable—for its communistic principles’ (p. 151). The debt to 
Plato may well be exaggerated, for the differences between Plato’s 
state and Utopia are in many ways more striking than the similarities. 
Father Surtz attempts to answer: ‘. . . what is the real attitude of 
Thomas More himself toward communism: . . . a practical remedy? 
an impossible ideal? a desirable, but unattainable, ideal?’ (p. 159). 
Erasmus, he thinks, ‘seems to have had a settled conviction that 
Christ wished communism—not merely the communism of use or 
alms [which the Schoolmen approved], but the communism of joint 
ownership’. By inference, for a time More shared this view to some 
extent (p. 174), until for both men the social violence of the 1520's 
brought a ‘severe jolt’ of ‘hard reality’. This is probably true, but the 
More quoted in his attack upon Luther (p. 174), virtually attacking 
sheer anarchy, it seems, is not quite the same More as the guarded 
optimist who wrote Utopia. 

Finally, Father Surtz suggests that, from the evidence, Christian 
communism was, for a time, at least, the English humanists’ ideal, 
but one which they did not expect to have immediately realized. Not 
emphasized is the idea that by raising this commonwealth concept, 
the humanists were attempting to give history a new direction, pos- 
sibly a new goal, later in part to be embodied in the democratic myth. 
Father Surtz rather finds that for the humanists this strange ideal was 
meant only to be ‘contemplated’. Utopian education does place in- 
genious stress upon the means by which human nature can slowly be 
shaped toward desired ideal objectives—a point not especially dis- 
cussed in this generally admirable study. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON Robert P. Adams 


Ernest William Hunt. Dean Colet and His Theology. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1956. x-+-130 pp., bibliography, 
index. 

Despite its title, the bulk of this volume deals only incidentally with 
the theology of the early Renaissance Dean of St. Paul’s. Although 
the first chapter properly emphasizes the point that Colet’s humanism 
‘was used by him only in the service of the Christian Gospel’, there 
seems to be no awareness that Colet was here following a heritage 
already established by Clement of Alexandria and St. Augustine. As 
Etienne Gilson notes in History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle 
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Ages (p. 33), ‘the importance of Clement . . . lie[s] in. . . his deep and 
remarkably successful elucidation of the relation of philosophy to 
Christian faith’. Almost exactly parallel to Colet’s own attitude is 
Augustine’s view that while Plato cannot be compared in excellence 
with ‘the truth-speaking prophets, nor to any of the apostles or 
martyrs of Christ, nay, not to any faithful Christian man’, nonetheless 
‘Plato is justly preferred to all other philosophers of the Gentiles’ 
(Whitney Oates, Basic Writings of Saint Augustine 2:42, 105). 

Moreover, Hunt’s emphasis on Colet’s break with the Scholastic 
past seems to take no recognition of Paul O. Kristeller’s evidence in 
‘Florentine Platonism and Its Relation with Humanism and Scholas- 
ticism’, Church History, vit (September 1939), that ‘new periods al- 
ways possess traces of old ones’. In Studies in Renaissance Thought and 
Letters (1956) Kristeller even more strongly concludes: “The common 
notion that scholasticism as an old philosophy was superseded by the 
new philosophy of humanism is. . . disproven by plain facts.’ Even if 
it be granted, as Hunt notes, that Colet “was a true Humanist in his 
dislike of the Schoolmen’, and felt he ‘had been liberated from the 
bondage of Scholasticism’, the fact remains that he had not been 
wholly liberated. It is true that Colet denounced Aquinas to Erasmus, 
but it must also be underscored that the good Dean venerated Ficino, 
in whom the Thomist-Aristotelian tradition is more than subtly evi- 
dent (see, for example, Florentine Platonism, pp. 204-205). 

Professor Hunt’s second chapter, on Colet as Reformer, is based 
largely on the 1512 Convocation Sermon and on Colet’s Cathedral 
Statutes. Through these and apt selections from Erasmus, including 
the amusing episode of Colet’s visit to the Becket Shrine (where he 
recoiled in disgust when asked to kiss ‘an arm which still had some 
bloody flesh upon it’), Hunt sketches a remarkably detailed picture of 
early Renaissance church corruption. No doubt it is useful to have 
such a concrete list of Colet’s charges brought together in a single 
chapter: clerical pride, carnality, worldliness, avarice, pluralities, ex- 
orbitant procurations, dishonest ecclesiastical lawyers, non-residence, 
simony, nepotism, election of bishops by temporal rulers, and obse- 
quiousness of bishops. To read such charges is to be struck by Colet’s 
courage in enunciating them. Yet one winces at the exorbitant space 
devoted to protests against immorality in a book supposedly dedicat- 
ed to theological analysis. 
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Hunt draws a useful and indeed an imperative distinction between 
advocacy of a Bible translation, condemnation of immorality, and 
attacks on superstitious practices like relic-adoration and image- 
worship, on the one hand; and condemnations of doctrine and church 
organization on the other. Though he does not say so, it is this dis- 
tinction which of course marks the ‘internal’ or Catholic reformers 
like Warham, Fisher, Wolsey, and More, from the ‘external’ or 
Protestant reformers like Tyndale and Latimer. Both groups wanted 
reform (with varying degrees of vehemence); but the Protestant 
group alone wanted alteration of doctrine and organization. Hunt 
thus faces squarely the much vexed issue of where to place Colet. He 
concludes that Colet belongs chiefly with the first group, because his 
only Protestant doctrine is that ‘in the choice and well-stored table of 
Holy Scripture all things are contained that belong to truth’. With 
this exception, Colet is declared orthodox in his teachings concerning 
the Eucharist, Papacy, justification, and sacraments. The author picks 
his way skillfully through the labyrinth of historical interpretations of 
Pauline justification. He makes a persuasive case for saying that Colet 
followed Augustine rather than Luther in conceiving of justification 
as ‘making righteous’ rather than ‘declaring righteous’ and Aquinas 
rather than Luther in regarding ‘faith’ not as faith only but as “faith 
working through love’ (cf. Galatians 5:6). 

It is possible that Professor Hunt loses an opportunity to establish a 
more Protestant bias for Colet’s sacramental views. If Dionysius in- 
fluenced the Dean to consider all seven rites as ‘sacraments’ (the Prot- 
estants restricted the term to Baptism and the Eucharist), it must also 
be noted that Dionysius, together with Plato, influenced him to argue 
that ‘sacraments are but the emptiest shadows’ and as such invalidated 
if they do not correspond to inner condition. Hence Colet: “Bodily 
Ceremonies are symbols of the spirit. . . . Baptism, and the other 
sacraments, only profit if you keep the gospel: but if you be a breaker 
of the gospel, your baptism is heathenism. Therefore, if the heathen 
keep the righteousness of the gospel, should not his heathenism be 
counted for baptism?’ Again: ‘A layman, ifhe has done the work ofa 
priest, is accounted a priest; and a priest, if he follow in a layman’s 
footsteps, is no more than a layman. He is not a priest which is one 
outwardly but he which is one inwardly in the Spirit.’ (See Lupton’s 
translation of Colet’s Letters to Radulphus and Other Treatises, pp. 85 ff. 
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and 89.) This last statement seems close to Luther’s ‘priesthood of all 
believers’. In any event, when Tyndale and Frith advanced the same 
views, Sir Thomas More, official spokesman for the Roman Church, 
accused them of heresy for saying ‘that sacraments be nothing worth’. 

Only in the last ten pages (62-72) of the chapter on Colet as Re- 
former, and in the last chapter on Colet as Mystic (pp. 103 ff.), does 
this book really come to grips with some of the perplexing problems 
in Colet’s theology. Hunt carefully documents Colet’s indebtedness 
to the Dionysian purgative, illuminative, and unitive ‘ways, and 
shows how Colet associated these with the three supernatural ‘gifts’ 
(hope, faith, charity) which accompany infused grace. Lacking in this 
discussion, however, is a recognition of Augustinian influence. The 
more one reads Dionysius, Ficino, and Colet, the more one realizes 
that Augustine is the key to all three (note in this connection Kristel- 
ler’s ‘Augustine and the Early Renaissance’, Review of Religion, vm 
[May 1944], 339-358). For example, Colet’s expression ‘Sun of 
Truth’ combines two of Augustine’s favorite terms for God, the first 
indebted to Plato’s concept of the Good as a Sun in Republic 7:514- 
517. (Due to a typographical error on page 122, by the way, the 
Christly ‘rays’ of this Sun have become “days’.) Colet’s linking of 
faith and love shows evidence of the same Augustinian influence. 
Hunt quotes Colet in Exposition of Romans as saying: “These two... 
differ, not in reality, but in a kind of interchangeableness; namely, in 
faith being a less united, and, as it were, a more diffused love; love, on 
the other hand, a more condensed and united faith.’ Compare this 
with Augustine’s remark that faith is “that by which we love God not 
yet seen’ (Epistle of St. John, Homily 7:8, in Battenhouse, Companion 
to the Study of St. Augustine, p. 377). 

It might of course be argued that this book is not a study of sources, 
but a manual which seeks to bring together Colet’s views on major 
points of theology. About this two comments should be made. First, 
even as a manual, this book skirts such vital theological problems as 
Colet’s concept of creation and, more important, his views on pre- 
destinating grace. Did Colet believe that man is free to reject the ini- 
tial proddings of the Spirit? Or does Colet hold with Calvin that man 
has become so corrupt as to lack any participation whatever in the 
redemptive process? Might it not have been better to devote space to 
this crucial problem, at the expense of the two chapters on Colet’s 
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preaching and exegetic techniques? The first of these chapters is based 
on admittedly fragmentary evidence, and the second adds little to 
Seebohm’s analysis of Colet’s relation to the medieval Four Senses 
approach in The Oxford Reformers. 

Second, it is doubtful if any theology can or should be considered 
in a vacuum, especially the theology of a man who stood at a point in 
history where new and old ideas interflowed. In any event, some 
mention of sources or comparative works is imperative to a proper 
appreciation of certain of Colet’s views. Professor Hunt sometimes 
recognizes this fact, as when making the excellent point that Colet’s 
concept of reform was that of a return to the Church’s proper intrin- 
sic form (living love)—a concept derived from Aristotle’s dictum 
that a thing deteriorates when it does not adhere to the form assigned 
it by God. We are also indebted to Hunt for pointing out the relation 
between the Dionysian and Coletian methods of preparing the soul 
for mystical union. In each instance, the soul must remove itself not 
only from sensory distractions but even from rational thought—it 
must, in short, achieve a state of ‘unknowing’. Here again, however, 
it might have clarified Colet’s views to show how they originated in 
Augustine and, after being elaborated by Dionysius, were probably 
mediated to England and Colet through Meister Eckhart, the Friends 
of God, and other late medieval mystics. Some of Colet’s language, 
for example, such as the need for man to ‘wholly strip and lay bare 
himself’, is tantalizingly reminiscent of Eckhart’s demand that the 
soul become ‘naked’ before entering the “Naked Godhead’ (see Rufus 
Jones, Flowering of Mysticism in the Fourteenth Century, p. 77; and 
James Clark, Meister Eckhart, p. 82 ff.). 

This book would have been more useful had it taken some account 
of modern American studies in the field. To be sure, it would have 
been impossible to include much if anything from Sears Jayne’s very 
recent discoveries concerning the relations between Colet and Ficino. 
But it is no sign of national pique to note that Professor Hunt either 
has no knowledge of, or has chosen to ignore, such provocative stud- 
ies as those by Kristeller, as well as Edward Surtz’s “Oxford Reform- 
ers and Scholasticism’ in Studies in Philology (October 1950), and Eu- 
gene Rice’s ‘John Colet and the Annihilation of the Natural’ in the 
Harvard Theological Review (July 1952). Indeed, the only book in 
Hunt’s bibliography which was even published in this country is Inge’s 
Lay Thoughts of a Dean. 
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Undoubtedly we stand in great need of a crystallization of Colet’s 
diverse and even contradictory theological views. But such a crystal- 
lization can come only as the result of co-ordinating the vast body of 
modern articles and studies contributed by Renaissance scholars of all 
nations, and bearing not only on Colet but on the whole Platonic tra- 
dition from the Dialogues to the Cloud of Unknowing to Nicholas of 
Cusa and Pico della Mirandola. Unfortunately for the budgets of in- 
terested university presses, this will require a book of more than 130 
pages. 

HANOVER COLLEGE Leland Miles 


John Milton: Complete Poems and Major Prose. Edited by Merritt Y. 
Hughes. New York: Odyssey Press, 1957. xix++1059 pp., illustra- 
tions. $6.75. 

In his new one-volume edition of Milton’s Complete Poems and 
Major Prose Professor Hughes has not only replaced his own three for- 
mer volumes, but displaced all other editions of Milton for under- 
graduate and graduate students, as well as provided an indispensable 
compendium for scholars. The text, established on sound principles, 
is beautifully edited and printed; the illustrative material will delight 
as well as help the reader; the revised introductions to the major 
poems offer succinct appraisals of the main areas of current research; 
and the notes to both the poems and the prose-selections incorporate 
such a wealth of fact and scholarly comment that, taken with the in- 
troductions, they virtually provide a condensed variorum for the 
poems. Students of Milton can now wait more patiently, if no less 
eagerly, for the variorum commentary which Professor Hughes is in 
charge of editing for the Columbia University Press. 

In a work of such triumphant erudition the occasional lapse signi- 
fies little but the quantity of detail that the editor has mastered. Only 
the captious would trouble to collect a rare misprint or oversight in 
proofreading (e.g., Allaestropha, p. 550, n. 13, or the reduplication of 
ELH on p. xviii), an incomplete cross-reference (e.g., p. 74, n. 89), 
an omission from a bibliography (as of W. R. Parker’s Milton’s Debt 
to Greek Tragedy, amply cited in the introduction to Samson Agonistes, 
but missing on p. $47), an infelicitous phrase (e.g., ‘the original line of 
reading line 129,’ p. 117, section 5). Where detail is so abundant, the 
reader will rather marvel at the infrequency of such inevitable mis- 
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Professor Hughes has assimilated the vast bulk of work in Milton 
that has appeared since the 1930’s as well as earlier scholarship and crit- 
icism. His introductions and notes to the poems present the whole 
range of views taken by recent commentators. They deal largely in 
the current, because scholarly work in Milton is largely a recent phe- 
nomenon. Their purpose is to put the student immediately abreast of 
Miltonic study, and that purpose is superbly accomplished. At the 
same time, the condensation of other scholars’ work does not distract 
Professor Hughes from permanent, essential issues in Milton’s poetry. 
If occasionally generosity to others makes him grant undue attention 
to a relatively fruitless line of inquiry (as with the ‘case for Eve as al- 
ready fallen’, p. 196, section 49, or the prolonged discussion of the 
baroque element in Milton’s style, pp. 200-201, sections $8-62), 
more often he mediates among conflicting opinions on more impor- 
tant matters, justly apportions the presentation, and offers his own 
astute judgment or—where a question properly remains open—une- 
quivocally says so. 

For the graduate student and young scholar the emphasis of the 
new introductions is doubtless right. For the undergraduate we may 
at times regret Professor Hughes’s ruthlessness with his former work. 
He might well have retained, with necessary changes, the earlier in- 
tormative passages on the occasion and presentation of Comus and the 
valuable introduction to the Prose Selections of 1947. Still, the gains 
offset all losses, both in breadth and in proportion of treatment. Thus 
the former elaborate statement and partial acceptance of Tillyard’s 
dubious comments on L’ Allegro and II Penseroso are judiciously re- 
duced to a ‘perhaps’ in the new volume, and the introduction to Para- 
dise Lost now opens with an excellent account of the epic structure 
and techniques of the poem in place of the no longer necessary apolo- 
gia for Milton the man. 

Among the debatable issues of interpretation, where every reader 
will find ground for dissent as well as approbation, a number of ques- 
tions spring to mind. Is it, for example, quite true that ‘Milton’s hell 
is more complex than his heaven’ (p. 182)? The statement goes along 
with accepting A. H. Gilbert’s reduction of the Abdiel-incident to a 
mere dramatizing of Satan’s revolt (p. 321, n. 805), a reduction that 
distorts far more than the scene itself. For the incident surely has vast 
importance to both the intricate structure and the subtle themes of 
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Paradise Lost. To begin with, Abdiel’s revolt from the revolting Satan 
should make us question the rigid hierarchical system commonly read 
into the poem since C. S. Lewis expounded it. The incident enables 
Milton to distinguish between right and wrong obedience to super- 
iors, between right and wrong rebellions. And Abdiel’s refusal to go 
along with the crowd makes a point essential to the poem. It also 
foreshadows the position of Enoch and again of Noah in Book x1 as 
prototypes of the ‘one greater man’ and even implies much of the 
doctrine of Paradise Regained. Further, we are surely to hear echoes of 
the incident when Milton refers to his own predicament in lines 25- 
29 of Book vu: the parallels with Abdiel among the rebel angels are 
close, and in Paradise Lost such close parallels are intended. Again, the 
incident permits Milton to distinguish the kind of error possible to 
innocence from the kind that puts an end to innocence, a distinction 
basic to the poem at several points, and not least in Book rx, as much 
of the controversy over the crisis and where it should be placed shows. 

To suggest only one of the more subtle implications of the scene, 
we may fairly argue that Milton had not forgotten the magnificent 
line he gave Satan in Book 1, “Better to reign in Hell, than serve in 
Heav’n’, when he gave Abdiel the chronological priority in phrase- 
making: ‘Reign thou in Hell thy Kingdom, let mee serve / In Heav’n’ 
(v1, 183-184). If the Abdiel-incident and others involving angelic fig- 
ures are given due weight, Milton’s heaven emerges with a variety 
and spontaneity at least as complex as the conformities of his hell. 

The introduction to Samson Agonistes raises a comparable problem 
when Professor Hughes simplifies Milton’s view of tragedy thus: 
"Tragic beauty, Milton thought, came from the suffering and regen- 
eration and triumphant death of a protagonist’. But when Milton 
changed his notes to tragic in the proem to Book 1x of Paradise Lost, 
he equated the phrase with ‘foul distrust, and breach / Disloyal . . ., 
revolt, / And disobedience’, terms that hardly suggest regeneration 
and triumph. Indeed he seems rather in accord with other professed 
disciples of Aristotle on what makes for tragedy. We may yet have to 
revise much that has been accepted on Samson’s complete regenera- 
tion-in-death; at least a thorough reconsideration of Milton’s idea of 
tragedy is in order. 

But these are large issues still to be argued with reference to the 
whole body of Milton’s writing and the essential patterns of his 
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thought. This new edition furnishes us in one admirably comprehen- 
sive volume with most of the materials on which our arguments must 
rest. Obviously every student would like to see his own favored 
views taken in a work of so much weight and authority. What great- 
er tribute could we in fact pay to the excellence of Professor Hughes’s 
contribution to our reading of John Milton? 

HUNTER COLLEGE Irene Samuel 


Les Fétes de la Renaissance. Etudes réunies et présentées par Jean Jac- 
quot. Paris: Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique, 1956. 492 p. ill., music. 

This publication is one ofa series sponsored by the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, and the fourth volume to appear in a 
collection appropriately called Le Choeur des Muses. It summarizes the 
proceedings of the Journées Internationales d’Etudes, a conference 
held at Royaumont July 8-13, 1955, in which diverse aspects of the 
Renaissance ‘féte’ were presented and discussed. 

Examples are taken from France, Italy, and England for the most 
part, and fall chiefly between the years 1550 and 1630. The actual 
subjects vary widely, as the Table of Contents shows. They include: 
the occasion of the féte—with the royal personages and city magis- 
trates at whose command it was given—its ‘investors’, organizers and 
participants, the spectacle, drama, music, masque, and ballet which 
formed some of its component parts. The reports describe a particular 
event minutely, or take up one aspect of the féte by period or country, 
or discuss its philosophical or aesthetic significance. They are based on 
patient investigation, and the resulting accumulation of detailed and 
general considerations does not simplify the task of the reader who 
tries to absorb this complicated material. 

There is much for him to glean, however. The historian of the arts 
—notably dramatic but also pictorial, architectural, and decorative— 
as well as of music and poetry, can profit by the descriptive analysis of 
these courtly and urban festivities. Art techniques are shown to be in 
progress and their passage from one country to another is noted. The 
remark is made that the modern cinerama would have answered per- 
fectly the Renaissance purpose of staging an all-inclusive spectacle 
centered upon a single idea. Still the elaborate machines and skilled 
workmen of that time, under the supervision of artist and technical 
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director combined in one (ideally), produced some splendid and 
wondrous effects to catch the public eye. 

One or two further observations on the authors’ proposals in re- 
gard to aesthetic practice must suffice. While medieval tradition sur- 
vives, its symbols change gradually under the influence of antiquity, 
as is apparent in the image of the monarch and the figures used to 
glorify an event or uphold an idea. Mannerism comes to the fore and 
spreads rapidly in the second half of the sixteenth century. Its spirit is 
manifest in the conjunction of the real and the imaginary, e.g., the 
city street and palace courtyard are transformed by carefully wrought 
decoration into a stage for the pageant. The everyday scene is meta- 
morphosed. The baroque is no more than mentioned—apparently by 
agreement to omit it from the discussion, which is too bad—but the 
striking use of the elements in transformation to obtain a special scenic 
effect certainly tends toward this conception. 

The sixteenth-century féte of whatever kind did not apply one art 
form alone, but a combination of several. The alliance between the 
arts at the time of the Renaissance is well known. The relationship— 
friendly or jealous—between poets, painters, architects, playwrights, 
and musicians, the humanist’s high place in the cultural hierarchy— 
all this is familiar to the student of Ronsard, to take but one example. 
Moreover the Prince of Poets strove hard to become the Poet of Prin- 
ces. So in the ceremonies described here diverse artists were commis- 
sioned by Court or City and collaborated to organize and unify the 
féte. What the studies afford is further and often curious evidence of 
these social conditions, and a guide to uncovering more information 
about them. 

The historian will be interested in such questions as: Who initiated 
the fétes, chose the occasion, and defrayed the cost? How broadly in- 
clusive were they, and how effective? In other words, what was their 
purpose and what was their impact on society? The féte was assuredly 
propaganda in the broad sense. Partaking as it did of the ceremonial, 
and using the rich resources of art, it served to communicate the myths 
which reinforce political institutions. The other historical questions 
are partially answered in respect to a particular event but are not con- 
sidered in relation to all. The general discussion at the end branches 
out rather along tangential lines, and is interesting but not conclusive. 
Indeed it is not meant to be, as was stated at the outset. 
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Jean Jacquot in his introductory essay, Joyeuse et triomphante entrée, 
makes an admirable selection and disposition of the material contained 
in the thirty-one following monographs. Although given as an intro- 
duction, the reader finds it more profitable as a guide to refer back to 
along the way, and he should not fail to ponder it also as a conclusion. 
For it provides the only unifying factor in this volume which presents 
so many facets of the Renaissance féte. Given the number of the 
monographs and their fragmentary character, it seems to this reviewer 
that an analytical table of contents should have been composed, divi- 
ded into sections with separate explanatory headings. Certain of the 
essays too would be more telling if better organized, and the discus- 
sion summed up. 

No one would question the validity of the research gathered to- 
gether here. My comment is that it needs further clarification so that 
it may contribute fully and significantly to the history of Renaissance 
society. 

The richness and variety of the contents can best be indicated by 
reproducing the table of contents: 

‘Joyeuse et triomphante entrée’, par Jean Jacquot; ‘Le theme du 
prince dans les entrées parisiennes au xvie sitcle’, par Antoinette Hu- 
on; ‘L’Entrée de Henri m 4 Paris et la révolution poétique de 1550’, 
par V. L. Saulnier; ‘Poétes et artistes dans les entrées de Charles rx et 
de sa reine 4 Paris en 1571’, par Frances A. Yates; ‘Les représentations 
dramatiques 4 la cour des Valois’, par Raymond Lebégue; ‘Les tapis- 
series des Valois du Musée des Offices 4 Florence’, par Jean Ehrmann; 
‘La Conception du spectacle dans les tapisseries des Valois au Musée 
des Offices 4 Florence,’ par Pierre Francastel; “Les fétes du mariage de 
Francesco dei Medici et de Bianco Cappello’, par Leo Schrade; ‘La 
musique des intermédes Florentins de 1589 et l"humanisme’, par D. P. 
Walker; ‘Un aspect inédit des intermédes de 1589 a la cour médi- 
céene’, par Federico Ghisi; ‘Le mariage d’Henri de Lorraine et de 
Marguerite de Gonzague-Mantoue, 1606. Les fétes et le témoignage 
de Jacques de Bellange’, par Francois-Georges Pariset; “Le carrousel de 
1612 sur la Place Royale et ses devises’, par Jacques Vanuxem; ‘Le re- 
cueil de ballets de Michel Henry (vers 1620)’, par Frangois Lesure; “Le 
comte d’ Aglié et le ballet de cour en Italie’, par Gino Tani; ‘L’Eau et 
les Tritons dans les fétes et ballets de cour (1580-1640)’, par Jean Rous- 
set; ‘Les feux d’artifices en France de 1600 4 1628. Esquisse historique 
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et esthétique’, par Marie-Frangoise Christout; ‘Piéces de théatre et 
“Pageants” 4 l’époque des Tudor’, par Denis Stevens; “Contribution 
de Ben Jonson et de Dekker aux fétes du couronnement de Jacques 
1’, par Glynne Wickham; ‘Le réle de la musique dans les masques de 
Ben Jonson’, par John P. Cutts; “Le “Masque Mémorable” de Chap- 
man’, par D. J. Gordon; ‘Le symbolisme musical dans quelques piéces 
de Shakespeare présentées A la cour d’Angleterre’, par Frederick W. 
Sternfeld; ‘La fricassée en Ecosse et ses rapports avec les fétes de la 
Renaissance’, par Helena M. Shire et Kenneth Elliott; “Quelques as- 
pects des jeux, fétes et danses 4 Berne pendant la premiére moitié du 
xvie siécle’, par Conrad André Beerli; “Le carnaval 4 Barcelone au dé- 
but du xvne siécle’, par Miguel Querol-Gavalda; “Les réunions de 
plein air’ [résumé de communication], par Suzanne Sulzberger; ‘In- 
struments de musique étranges chez Filippino Lippi, Piero di Cosimo 
et Lorenzo Costa’, par Emanuel Winternitz; “Survivance de la tradi- 
tion médiévale dans les fétes frangaises de la Renaissance. A propos de 
quelques costumes dessinés par Francesco Primaticcio’, par Bengt 
Dahlbaeck; “Visions célestes et infernales dans le théatre du Moyen- 
Age et de la Renaissance’, par Agne Beijer; ‘Le lieu de la féte’ [résumé 
de communication], par André Chastel; “Ville imaginaire, décor thé- 
Atral et fte, autour d’un recucil de Geofroy Tory’, par T. E. Lawren- 
son; ‘Des arcs triomphaux aux frontispiéces de livres’, par H. F. Bou- 
chery; “‘Déroulement de la procession dans les temps ou espace théatral 
dans les fétes de la Renaissance’, par George R. Kernodle; discussion 
générale; chronique; index; table des illustrations; table des exemples 
musicaux. 


DORSET, VERMONT Margaret de Schweinitz 


André Chastel. Marsile Ficin et [ Art. Geneve: Droz; Lille: Giard, 
1954. 207 pp. 

This extremely useful book is not a formal philosophical analysis of 
Ficino’s aesthetics, but a general study of ‘Neo-Platonisme florentin 
sub specie aestheticae’. The generalized scope of the book is made clear 
in the introduction, in which Monsieur Chastel places Ficino in the 
context of the Careggian Academy as a whole. The main body of the 
book is a discussion of ten of the Academy’s ideas, grouped loosely 
under the headings of Art, the Beautiful, and the Artist. 

In Part 1, under the heading of Art, Chastel discusses three ideas: the 
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conception of man as creator, the psychology of art, and the relation 
of art to Orphic magic. Part m, on the Beautiful, includes the Acad- 
emy’s views on light, proportion, the microcosm, and the visible 
world; at the end of this section Chastel appends an analysis of the art 
theory of Leon Baptiste Alberti, whose work he regards as the best 
available example of a systematic Ficinian aesthetic. 

In Part m Chastel discusses three of the Academy’s images for the 
artist: the artist as Eros (that is, as man of inspired insight); the artist 
as Hermes (that is, as man of creative imagination); and the artist as 
Saturn (that is, as melancholy, introverted genius). In a short conclu- 
sion Chastel touches on two other images sometimes associated with 
the artist (Prometheus and Orpheus) and re-emphasizes the closeness 
of the connection between the theory of the Academy and the prac- 
tice of Florentine artists. 

The central thesis of the book, stated not in the conclusion but at 
the end of the introduction, is that the Neoplatonism of the Academy 
provided philosophical justification for (and so stimulated) a new 
emphasis in art, an emphasis upon poesis rather than mimesis, upon 
creative imagination and style rather than decorous imitation, upon 
the responsibility of the artist to cause wonder rather than to teach. 
One concludes from the book that the primary influence of Ficino 
and his school upon art was not the influence of his theory of Platonic 
love, but the influence of his view of the creative function of the mind 
and, incidentally, of his own imaginative style. Certainly this book is 
the fullest and most perceptive treatment in print of the imaginative 
and stylistic aspects of Ficino’s own work. 

Chastel’s thesis and method both reflect the point of view of what 
may be called the Garin school of Ficino criticism as opposed to the 
Kristeller school; Chastel emphasizes Ficino’s sharp break with the 
scholastic tradition and, like D. P. Walker, sees Ficino’s interest in as- 
trology, magic, and allegorized mythology as substantive character- 
istics of his thought, marks ofa fundamental intellectual ‘ivresse’. The 
Nietzschean method of Chastel’s book, touching only the imagina- 
tive peaks of Ficino’s thinking about art, thus derives not only from 
the fact that Ficino himself left no systematic treatise on aesthetics, but 
also from the fact that from Chastel’s point of view Ficino’s thought 
in general is an imaginative leaping from peak to peak, ignoring the 
valleys of merely discursive thought. 
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Chastel’s method may be disappointing to some historians of phil- 
osophy. For example, he makes no attempt to place Ficino’s theory of 
beauty in the context of the history of aesthetics—to relate it, for ex- 
ample, to Plotinus’ conception of the Beautiful, nor does he make 
clear the relation, through the doctrine of love, of Ficino’s aesthetic 
ideas to his ethical and epistemological ideas, his concept of the will, 
the intellect, and the appetitus naturalis. 

From the standpoint of the student of the arts, however, Chastel’s 
book is invaluable. Ranging boldly across linguistic and inter-disci- 
plinary lines, it suggests new paths of investigation in literature, paint- 
ing, music, and architecture; its characteristically luxuriant footnotes 
are loaded with the fruits of complete and up-to-date scholarship in 
every relevant language. Moreover, in discussing Ficino’s aesthetic 
ideas Chastel makes much more effective use of the evidence in the 
Convito and the Epistolae than any of his predecessors have been able 
to do. In general the book is more generous to the visual arts than to 
music and literature, but Chastel’s outline of the influence of the 
Academy upon allegory and mythology should give literary historians 
enough to keep them busy for a long time; in English literature, for 
example, the influence of Poliziano alone deserves years of investiga- 
tion. 

Like the illuminating article which preceded it (‘Le Platonisme et 
les Arts 4 la Renaissance’, Actes du Congrés G. Budé, 1953), this book is 
an extremely impressive and stimulating piece of work; thorough in 
synthesizing the scholarship of the past; clear, fresh, and sound in its 
statement of the present position, and extraordinarily rich in its sug- 
gestions for Ficino studies of the future. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA Sears Jayne 


Robert V. Merrill with Robert J. Clements. Platonism in French Ren- 
aissance Poetry. New York: New York University Press, 1957. xii 
215 pp. $4.50. 

The works of the late and much regretted R. V. Merrill are well 
known to historians of French poetry of the Renaissance. All such 
historians will be grateful to R. J. Clements for having put his last 
work together and for having seen it through the press. Merrill con- 
siders in his study a series of themes often treated in this period: the 
World-Soul, Reminiscence, the Androgyne, Metempsychosis and 
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Daemons, Eros and Anteros, etc. The study of each one is solidly 
constructed: the author cites the Platonic and Neoplatonic texts 
which inspired the poets of the Pléiade; he mentions their French pred- 
ecessors. And then he shows, with much supporting evidence, the use 
that each poet put these to. 

One conclusion brings to light what they were looking for in the 
works of Plato and his school: the relationship of man with the world 
and all that could agree with the Petrarchan conception of love (‘il 
platonismo per le donne’, as Toffanin once called it). If one glances 
through the notes, one finds there many references to the commen- 
taries of Ficino (above all on the Symposium), to the Phaedrus, to the 
Republic, to the Symposium and to the Timaeus, and some to the Ion, 
to the Meno, to the Laws, to the Politicus, to the Phaedo. The other 
dialogues are neglected. In those which the poets used (most often in 
Ficino’s translation) a smal] number of passages were favored. In the 
Symposium, for example, Le Roy weakened or suppressed those which 
dealt with homosexuality; the poets got no inspiration from them, 
although Ronsard and Pontus de Tyard, in two poems, celebrated 
ardent affection of one woman for another. 

These poets mixed their borrowings from Plato and the Neo- 
platonists with very diverse elements drawn from Ovid, from Virgil 
(‘mens agitat molem’), from the New Testament,’ etc. Merrill clari- 
fies very well these different inspirations, and points out the frequent 
mixture of Petrarchism and Platonism. 

It might have been useful to make up a table of quotations from the 
Pléiade poets and to characterize in the conclusion the Platonism of 
each one of them. But, in each chapter, Merrill clearly shows that 
Belleau and Jodelle have only a minor interest in the Platonistic doc- 
trine, that Baif rarely touches upon it, that the temperament of Ron- 
sard is contrary to ‘Platonic love’, but that the deaf poet is sensitive to 
celestial harmony, etc. 

On the Androgyne his observations agree with those of Mr. Gou- 
genheim (Festgabe Gamillschag, 1952): myth nourishes erotic jargon, 
and then will reduce itself to the banal expression ma moitié. One will 
note the great success in the sixteenth century of the expression accords 
discordants. Mr. Merrill’s pages on the Ame du monde will prevent 
errors in interpretation. 


1 The same mixture of Platonism and the New Testament appears in the Heptaméron. 
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The chapter of Mr. Clements on the Four Furies clarifies the vast 
and august conception that Ronsard had of poetic inspiration and of 
the réle of the poet.? The theme of poetic furor appears in France be- 
fore the Art poétique of Sebillet: already, in the Marot-Sagon quarrel, 
the Réponse al’ Abbé des Carnards mentions the ‘fureur de poésie’, and 
the Apologie de Mre N. Glotelet contains an important passage on 
divine inspiration. 

Merrill has very well explained the diverse attributes given to An- 
teros. The museum at Evreux contains a bas-relief of Eros and An- 
teros. 

This book will render great service to all who are studying French 
Platonism in the Renaissance, or even the typical themes of the 
Pléiade poets. 

SORBONNE Raymond Lebégue 


Craig R. Thompson, translator. Ten Colloquies of Erasmus. (Library 
of Liberal Arts 48). New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1957. xxx-+174 pp. 
$3. cloth; $.90 paper. 

Professor Thompson continues his study of Erasmus with a transla- 
tion of the Colloquia, of which ten are published here. In the centuries 
since the publication of Roger L’Estrange’s partial (1680) and Nathan 
Bailey’s complete (1725) translations, the English colloquial speech 
needed to interpret Erasmus has not changed significantly, but even 
reprints go out of print, and we are glad of anew version. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s language is smooth, more lively than Bailey’s, not always as 
racy as L’Estrange if only because it is more accurate. I give brief 


parallels. 


Naufragium: tandem nauclerus totus pallens nos adiit. 
L’Estrange: in comes the Pilate, as pale as death. 
Bailey: at length the pilot, all pale as death, comes to us. 
Thompson: the skipper, pale as a ghost, at last came up to us. 


Naufragium: quid illi [the Virgin] cum mari, quae nunquam, opinor, navigavit? 
L’Estrange: what has she to do with the sea, that never was upon ite 
Bailey: what has she to do with the sea, who, as I believe, never went a voy- 
age in her life? 
Thompson: what has she to do with the sea? she never went voyaging, I believe. 


2 Note the admirable comparison of the poet with the Sibyle, Laumonier ed., xv:19. 
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Diversoria: Ubi diu inclamaveris, tandem aliquis per fenestellam . . . profert 
caput, non aliter quam @ testa prospicit testudo. Is rogandus est an 
liceat illic diversari. Si non renuit, intelligis dare locum. Rogantibus 
ubi sit stabulum, mota manu commonstrat. Illic licet tibi tuum equum 
tractare tuo more. Nullus enim famulus manum admovet. 

L’Estrange: When ye have call’d a good while at the gate, the Master of the Inn 
puts his head out of the . .. Window, like a Tortoise from under his 
shell . . . Then does he expect that you should ask him if there be 
any lodging there. If he makes you no answer, you may take it for 
granted there is; and if you enquire for the Stable, without a word 
speaking, he points you to ’t, and there you may go and Curry your 
own Horse as you please your self, for there are no Servants there to 
do that office... 

Bailey: When you have called a good While at the Gate, at length one puts 
his Head out of the... Window . . . like a Tortoise from under his 
Shell: Him you must ask if you can have any Lodging there; if he 
does not say no, you may take it for granted, that here is Room for 
you. When you ask where the Stable is, he points to it; there you 
may curry your Horse as you please your self, for there is no Servant 
will put a hand to it. 

Thompson: When you've shouted a long time, some one finally sticks his head 
out of the little window . . . like a turtle from his shell. You must ask 
him if you may put up there. If he doesn’t shake his head, you know 
there’s room for you. Those who ask where the stable is are directed 
by a wave of the hand. There you may look after your horse as you 
like, for no servant lifts a finger. 


For the choice of dialogues, Mr. Thompson has given a wide range. 
To have Erasmus at his romping best, we expect and are given Inns, 
Shipwreck, Pilgrimage, Funeral for social satire, as well as Exorcist, 
Alchemist, and Cyclops for individuals; for more polite conversation 
we have Wooer and Maiden; and for serious talk, Religious Feast. 
Rash Vows, and Carthusian and Soldier, might have made an even 
dozen, filling out the first category, but we have enough. This is a 
good collection well done. (The text used is that of the 1540 Opera.) 

The matter of translations is of special interest to Renaissance schol- 
ars who are also teachers and who must accept the fact that most stu- 
dents need translated texts. We have, as it happens, a good sprinkling 
of texts of Erasmus in English, though nothing like a collection (such 
as Holborn’s volume in German), and we could do with a ‘portable’ 
Erasmus. We are grateful to the Liberal Arts Press for paperbacks of 
several new translations like this one—a new Lazarillo de Tormes, for 
example, a new Itinerariam Mentis of Bonaventura; and we are grate- 
ful to Penguin for reaching back to earlier times to do a new Ca- 
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moéns. None the less, we should be happier for a more systematic 
body of Renaissance works in English to add to the basic anthology 
(for literature) of Professor Blanchard and to the other valuable an- 
thologies of Professor Lind, of Professors Haydn and Nelson, of Pro- 
fessors Ross and McLaughlin. We need a student’s Renaissance li- 
brary of texts. 

The Renaissance Society has named a committee to consider this 
need, and a tentative survey of works available and of consequent 
needs has been made. Curiously enough, we are perhaps bothered _ 
most of all by books that have gone out of print, though they can be 
found: the Bohn Library Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, for example, 
and the Rolfe and Robinson Petrarch; or the unreprinted early ver- 
sions of the Diana or Harington’s Ariosto or Tofte’s Satires of Ariosto — 
or Bodin’s Republic. Perhaps I should not mind, though I do, assign- 
ing Petrarch’s Secret to be read in microfilm of the Draper version— 
or lending to library reserve my copy of the out-of-print Fairfax 
Tasso or the Hutton reprint of Yong’s version of the Fiammetta. Alto- 
gether we could do with many more reprints. And we could do also _| 
with collections bringing together the scattered items of Boccaccio, 
Erasmus, Petrarch, Bruno. 

A university press has thought well of a proposal to reprint by off- 
set the Harington Ariosto: it will however need a subsidy of $3000 or 
so. Obviously a much larger fund will be needed for mere reprints 
for a student’s Renaissance library. They should include a ‘portable’ 
prose Petrarch (replacing the Rolfe and Robinson, and including the 
Secret); a ‘portable’ Erasmus; a Tasso, including his poetics; a Bruno; 
an anthology of the novella from Boccaccio to Cinthio; a collection 
of French political writing. 

A much larger problem is set by the body of works hitherto un- 
translated: Sannazaro’s Arcadia, nearly all the work of the Pléiade ex- 
cept for one of Ronsard’s sonnet sequences, most of the Spanish secu- 
lar poets, and most of the Latin. We cannot require of Professor Lind 
a complete translation of the Italian and Latin poetry of the Renais- 
sance, but we need all that he has done and more. Boccaccio’s Ameto 
and Corbaccio have not been translated, nor Trissino, nor the come- 
dies of Ariosto, nor the plays of Jodelle or Garnier. We are promised 
a new English Celestina, and also the Vaucluse letters of Petrarch, a 
happy thought. Ifnone the less we need in English works like those I 
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have listed—and I have referred mainly to imaginative literature, and 
only incidentally to history or the literature of thought—a student’s 
Renaissance library should be systematically planned. 

QUEENS COLLEGE George B. Parks 


The Complete Works of Montaigne: Essays, Travel Journal, Letters. 
Translated by Donald M. Frame. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xxvi-+-1094 p. 

It is appropriate to start this review with a salute to Professor Frame 
both on the immensity of a much-needed job so very well done and 
on his courage in risking the verbal missiles which were certain to be 
launched against the perpetrator ofa new English translation of Mon- 
taigne. This opening statement is made in order to establish the gen- 
erally approving and congratulatory attitude of the reviewer toward 
the project as a whole, and to avoid any over-emphasis on criticisms 
of details which will appear later in this review. 

Any attempt to transfer a body of thought into another language 
of a later age is always a delicate and tricky undertaking, and I am 
sure that Professor Frame was fully aware of this from the beginning. 
The idea has been oft repeated in many languages, but of these my 
favorite is the Italian version: tradurre é tradire. When the body of 
thought to be transferred is that of Montaigne, with his emphasis on 
the moi and the pride that he obviously took in a style that was char- 
acteristic of himself, then the menace of being accused of having 
warped or perverted the original author’s intention lurks in every 
sentence. 

Far from being appalled by this menace, Professor Frame grasps 
the monster boldly by the forelock in the opening paragraph of his 
‘Note on the Translation’ (p. xv). He states that his intention has been 
‘to capture in modern English not only his meaning, but also the liv- 
ing, natural quality of his style. . . . I have tried, in short, to express 
Montaigne as I think he would have expressed himself had he been 
writing in English today.’ In these phrases we have the hic jacet lepus 
of the whole undertaking and it remains to be seen how well the 
translator has succeeded in attaining his stated objective. 

To start with, I find Professor Frame’s stated objective somewhat 
audacious, if not entirely impossible of achievement. How can any- 
one know how Montaigne would have written if he had been writ- 
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ing in English today? It seems to me that this is stacking imponder- 
ables up to a rather dizzy height. In the opinion of this reviewer, Pro- 
fessor Frame would do well to be content with having rendered 
Montaigne’s thought in clear and precise English, and in a style that 
flows easily and makes for pleasant reading. Even here, I am sure that 
Professor Frame would not expect—and certainly would not get— 
complete and absolute concurrence with his translation from even 
one English-speaking specialist who has lived long with the original 
French of Montaigne. In this, as in everything else about Montaigne, 
his admirers have developed highly individualized reaction patterns. 
In my own case, I have no quarrel whatever with the very scholarly 
and accurate translation given by Professor Frame, but there are in- 
numerable instances where I think that a different turn of phrase 
would have given a much more flavorful (and equally accurate) ren- 
dering of the original. This is, of course, merely a matter of personal 
taste, but I know of no author in connection with whom the element 
of personal taste enters more strongly into the picture. 

Possibly the best way to approach an evaluation of Professor Frame’s 
translation is to make brief and general comparisons with those three 
translations of the Essays into modern English which are in current 
usage today, i.e., those of Ives, Trechmann, and Zeitlin. To my way 
of thinking, the style of the first-named is wooden and uninspired—a 
consequence of the translator’s having tried to cling too closely to a 
literal rendering of the original French. And, to repeat what has al- 
ready been said so many times, it is almost incomprehensible to our 
generation that a translator would find it advisable to leave in the 
original French those passages about sex and sex relationships on 
which Montaigne was so frankly outspoken. Trechmann and Zeitlin 
have, it seems to me, gone to the opposite extreme in their efforts to 
react against the ‘stiffness’ of the Ives translation. In their different 
ways, they have ‘prettied up’ the expression of Montaigne’s ideas to 
the point where they have lost much of the flavor of the original. In 
short, I feel that Professor Frame has come closer than anyone else to 
capturing in twenticth-century English a satisfactory expression of 
the thought of Montaigne. 

One of the greatest services provided in this translation is to make 
available in a single volume the Essays, the Travel Journal, and the 
extant letters. I do not intend to minimize the many other fine things 
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about this publication, but this one feature would make it worth- 
while. 

The introduction is short but compact, judicious and adequate—as 
we would naturally have expected from a scholar so thoroughly 
versed in all phases of “Montaigniana’. The selected bibliography has 
been compiled with perceptive care and taste and should be of im- 
mense value to anyone who would be likely to be reading Montaigne 
in translation. This reviewer feels that such a reader would benefit by 
more numerous and more extensive notes, but realizes that drastic 
limitations had to be placed on these in view of the vast amount of 
material to be included in this one large volume. 

Professor Frame is to be complimented on the careful and scholarly 
way in which he has indicated the modifications in the text of the 
Essays as they occurred at various stages. His skillful adaptation of the 
methodology used by Villey, Strowski, and others make it clear to 
the reader of the translation that the text was not fixed d’un seul jet 
and evolved over a long period of time. 

Another feature of Professor Frame’s volume which I like very 
much is his presentation of that highly controversial twelfth essay of 
the second book: the Apology for Raymond Sebonde. There have al- 
ways been disagreements about what Montaigne’s real intentions 
were in this essay, and scholars have still not arrived at any unanimous 
opinion. Professor Frame’s introductory paragraphs on this essay are 
excellent, and his system of bracketed sub-heads breaks the long and 
involved essay down into its component parts more effectively than 
I have ever seen this done before. 

The Note on the Travel Journal is adequate and I like very much the 
device used for separating the trip into its various stages. However, 
this item would have been greatly helped ifa map showing the itiner- 
ary followed by Montaigne and his party had been included. Maps of 
this sort are readily available and I am sure that permission to reprint 
one could have been secured. It is to be assumed that the reader of a 
translation would be almost completely unfamiliar with the details of 
Montaigne’s existence and would have found a map especially help- 
ful in following the essayist’s ‘grand tour’ of the continent. 

One rather serious complaint which must be made is that Professor 
Frame fails to indicate the precise sources of Montaigne’s quotations 
from the classic (and other) authors. He has given smooth and elegant 
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English translations of these quotations, as he very properly should 
have done in a translated work. However, it is of very little value to 
indicate that this passage is drawn from Virgil and that one from Lu- 
cretius without also indicating where in the works of these authors it is 
to be found. We might very well assume that the reader of this trans- 
lation might be familiar with the sources quoted and might like to 
examine them in their original context. At first glance it might be 
objected that a vast amount of additional labor would be required to 
give precise locations for all these quotations. This is not the case, _ 
since these indications are readily available in the better editions of © 
Montaigne’s works in the original French. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have pointed out quite frankly the 
occasional shortcomings of this volume as they have appeared to me. 
These should not be allowed to obscure the fact that the translator has 
carried through an immense and highly praiseworthy project. Pro- 
fessor Frame’s extensive and meticulous scholarship in the field of 
Montaigne studies is apparent throughout the work, and the Stanford 
University Press has produced a beautiful volume. Both the transla- 
tor-editor and the publisher are to be congratulated on having added 
a valuable item to the body of literature available to lovers of Mon- 
taigne among English-speaking peoples. If one were asked to add to 
a collection a single English translation of the works of Montaigne, it 
appears to this reviewer that Professor Frame’s volume would have 
to be the one selected. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA J. Coriden Lyons 


Gustav Ungerer. Anglo-Spanish Relations in Tudor Literature (Schwei- 
zer Anglistische Arbeiten 38. Band). Berne, 1956. 231 pp. 

Mr. Ungerer undertakes a bold venture which succeeds in parts. 
Once the impression suggested by the rather ambitious title of the 
book is effaced and one is able to come to terms with Ungerer’s mod- 
est purpose as stated in his ‘Preface’, it is not difficult to gain the right 
sense of proportion in reviewing “some selected aspects of the history 
of Spanish literature in Tudor England’. 

The parts comprising Ungerer’s well-written work are: “The Celes- 
tina in England’, “The Elizabethan Courtiers’, and ‘Shakespeare and 
Spain’. In the first of these, the author presents convincingly the in- 
fluence of Vives’ De institutione feminae christianae on the expurgated 
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translation-adaptation of Rastell’s An Interlude of Calisto and Melibea. 
In this section Ungerer has the facility to bring together a consider- 
able amount of material in an imaginative and scholarly manner. His 
effectiveness is especially noted when he delineates a surprisingly real- 
istic triumvirate of Queen Catherine of Aragon, Sir Thomas More, 
and Juan Luis Vives as dedicated guardians of English morality. The 
other major point in this section is to establish Rastell’s paternity of 
the Interlude. In refuting Professor Reed’s position, Ungerer offers a 
well-knit series of facts, circumstances, and conjectures to prove that 
Rastell translated the Celestina from which he adapted the Interlude. 
He further submits several pages (Appendix 1) to show that Rastell 
worked from a Spanish text rather than a French or Italian translation. 
Appendix 1 is mildly impressive but most inconclusive. The extracted 
‘passages’ used for textual comparison (Spanish, English, Italian, 
French) are too short (one or two words, rarely more), they are out 
of context, and the appendix as a whole is far too brief to do the job 
intended by Mr. Ungerer. The appendix is done well enough, how- 
ever, to make his findings acceptable on an ad hoc basis. 

The second part shows that the English courtiers approached their 
learning of Spanish with a dual purpose. The first was to learn as 
much as possible from original documents concerning Spain’s undis- 
puted leadership in the conduct of war in the sixteenth century. The 
second was to read the literature of their antagonists since, as Ungerer 
correctly states, the Elizabethan courtier was also a man of letters; the 
author singles out Sir Philip Sydney to make his point. The whole 
section abounds with new material, is written engagingly, and the 
intrigues at the English Court achieve a liveliness not common to a 
scholarly treatise. 

The third part deals with Shakespeare and Spain. Briefly, Ungerer 
here becomes the victim of his imagination, enthusiasm, and aflinity 
to fiction. The section is certainly exciting reading and convincing 
only because of the contagious effect of Ungerer’s words. To main- 
tain that Shakespeare knew enough Spanish ‘to analyse an Epistle’, 
that he rewrote Love’s Labour's Lost so that he could burlesque An- 
tonio Pérez through the character of Don Adriano de Armado, that 
because of all these assumptions and conjectures a more accurate dat- 
ing of the play is presented reminds one of the old Italian yarn, Una 
bella predica. 
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There is no doubt, however, that Mr. Ungerer has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to an exacting field through his knowledge of the 
period and its personalities. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY Carmine Rocco Linsalata 


International Federation 
OF RENAISSANCE SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTES 


We hope to publish descriptions of our five fellow-members of the 
new International Federation. Two are here presented. 


ISTITUTO NAZIONALE DI STUDI SUL RINASCIMENTO 


The Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento was created by a 
law of July 29, 1937. Its headquarters are in the Palazzo Strozzi in 
Florence. Mario Salmi is president. 

The work of the Istituto, founded to pursue the study and under- 
standing of this glorious period of Italian culture, is directed by a 
Council of Directors drawn from the various Italian universities. It 
encourages humanistic, historical, and artistic activities. It possesses a 
specialized library which at the end of 1955 contained more than 
11,000 volumes, many in foreign languages. It also has manuscripts 
and drawings by the architect Giuseppe Poggi. Since 1937 the library 
has added a photographic section, and today more than $0,000 photo- 
graphs record the Renaissance visually. Recently a microfilm library 
and reading room has been set up. 

For the humanistic section, the Istituto, in co-operation with the 
academies and libraries and with the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of 
Florence, is planning to create a special “Hall of Humanistic Studies’ 
dedicated to Agnolo Poliziano. 

The Istituto initiated in 1938, under the direction of Giovanni Pa- 
pini, its official organ of humanistic and historical-artistic culture, La 
Rinascita. War interrupted its publication in 1944, but it was resumed 
in 1949 by Sansoni, under the direction of Mario Salmi, edited by Eu- 
genio Garin, and renamed Rinascimento. 

Most of the publications belonging to the earlier days of the Istituto 
are now out of print. They are recorded in Collezione di Studi e Testi. 

Restored to activity in 1949 under the presidency of Mario Salmi, 
the Istituto undertook the Repertorio degli Umanisti, to complete the 
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volume Gli umanisti toscani, and is now collaborating with the War- 
burg Institute of London and the Renaissance Society of America in 
editing and publishing the correspondence of Lorenzo de’Medici. 
The Istituto is publishing a collection of Epistolari et Carteggi in Latin 
and Italian, of which the first, Epistolario di Annibal Caro (3 vols.), 
- edited by Aulo Greco and to be published by Le Monnier, was in 
| press at the time the Istituto published its report. At that time 1957 
was supposed to see the publication of Bibliografia dell’ Ariosto, edited 
by Giuseppe Fatini. 

The Lombard section of the Istituto, with headquarters in Milan, 
had as its first president Count Giovanni Treccani degli Alfieri. To- 
day Professor Giordano dell’Amore is president. This section has 
published outstanding studies including: Constantino Baroni’s L’ Arch- 
itettura lombarda dal Bramante al Richini, Mario Salmi’s Firenze, Milano 
e il Primo Rinascimento, Luigi Angelini’s Le opere in Venezia di Mauro 
Codussi, Luigi Sorrento’s Stampe popolari e libri figurati del Rinascimen- 
to lombardo—Mostra al Castello Sforzesco (Aprile-Giugno 1942), Luigi 
Prosdocimi’s II diritto ecclesiastico dello Stato di Milano dall inizio della 
signoria viscontea al periodo tridentino (sec. XIII-XVI). Planned at the 
time of the report is Caterina Santoro’s Libri illustrati milanesi del 
Rinascimento. 

The Istituto has organized numerous conferences, national in the 
beginning, but since 1950 international in scope. Proceedings of these 
conventions on the fourth centenary of the first edition of Vasari’s 
Lives (1950), the significance and extent of the Renaissance (1952), 
Poliziano (1954), and the ancient world as seen by the Renaissance 
(1956) have been published, as well as catalogues for a number of ex- 
hibits held in collaboration with other organizations and the city of 
Florence, such as the Vasari exhibit, the Poliziano exhibit, those of 
Luca Signorelli in 1953, Four Masters of the Early Renaissance in 
1954, and Pontormo and the first Florentine Mannerists in 1956. 


L ASSOCIATION HUMANISME ET RENAISSANCE 


In response to a request we have received the following account of 
L’ Association Humanisme et Renaissance at Geneva, from its Secretary 
and animating spirit, Mlle E. Droz: 

The history of our association was written five years ago by M. 
Michel Francois, Secretary General of the International Committee 
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of Historical Sciences (c1sH), on the occasion of the publication of a 


{ 


| 


volume dedicated to Francois Rabelais, for the fourth centenary of — 


his death (1953). Our administrator showed how Renaissance study 
developed in France under the influence of M. Abel Lefranc, the mas- 
ter of all of us, who founded with his pupils the Société des Etudes Ra- 
belaisiennes in 1903, and at the same time founded the Etudes rabelai- 
siennes. For ten years his review offered studies of the life, works, 
thoughts, friends, enemies, and protectors of Rabelais, as well as arti- 


cles on the scientific, intellectual, and ecclesiastical climate of his age. _ 


In 1913, although the field was not exhausted, the review was trans- 
formed into the Revue du XVIe siécle. Nineteen volumes appeared— 
the last in 1933 devoted for the most part to the Renaissance and to 
French literature. 

Humanisme et Renaissance, taking over in 1934, continued to offer 
articles on the French sixteenth century and on Rabelais, and in addi- 
tion presented studies on all aspects of the Renaissance: artistic, reli- 
gious, and political, as well as literary. Horizons were enlarged in 


both time and space: on the one hand articles were published on the _ 


later Middle Ages, and on the other, humanism and the Renaissance 
were studied as European phenomena, rather than as French or na- 
tional phenomena. To emphasize this broadening it was agreed that, 
from the first volume in 1934, studies would appear in the language 


in which they were written, at least if written in one of the standard. 


languages of our culture; and that they would be illustrated when 
illustration seemed necessary, as in the case of the history of art or of 
bibliography. This review continued publication until the second 
World War, and in 1956 an index for the years 1934-40 was pub- 
lished. In 1941 the title was changed to the Bibliotheque d’ Humanisme 
et Renaissance, of which nineteen volumes have appeared so far. The 
twentieth volume will be an index for the years 1941-58. 

Since it was recognized that long articles would not fit conveniently 
into a review, a new series entitled Travaux d’ Humanisme et Renais- 
sance began to accompany it in 1950, much as the Bibliothéque littér- 
aire accompanied the earlier Revue du XVI siécle. These Travaux 
have multiplied in seven years to twenty-eight in-quarto volumes, 
and half'a dozen more are in the press. 

The Travaux offer the same diversity as the Review: in bibliog- 
raphy, the index of the bibliography Lyonnaise of Baudrier, the bibli- 
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ography of the works of Clément Marot, of Estienne Pasquier, and of 
the Geneva imprints of 1550 to 1564. From the history of the universi- 
ties, that of the School of Law at Bologna, accompanied by a bibliog- 
raphy of juridical manuscripts preserved in Switzerland, and the his- 
tory of the faculty of medicine at Montpellier; four works on the his- 
tory of religious doctrines, three on the history of art and its contacts 
with philosophy and sociology, and several on literary history have 
appeared. [These books have been listed in the booklists of Renaissance 
News, and for more recent publications see the advertisement in RN 
X, 252.] The monumental edition of the Guvres de Rabelais, begun in 
1913 by Abel Lefranc and interrupted since 1931, is being completed. 
The fourth book will be completed in 1958 and the fifth book will be 
undertaken. Rabelais specialists, who have worked for many years on 
the text, will attempt to distinguish the authentic parts of Book v 
from the rest. Three of these scholars were pupils of Lefranc: Robert 
Marichal, Charles Perrat, and Verdun L. Saulnier. In addition to the 
rich annotations and textual notes of this monumental edition, this 
Society has published the centenary volume of Rabelais studies of 
1953 anda volume of Etudes rabelaisiennes made up of travaux inédits 
and of commentaries too long for inclusion in the edition of his works. 
[Signed] E. Droz, Secrétaire de la Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, 8 rue Verdaine, Geneve. 


Conferences 


THE NEW YORK RENAISSANCE CLUB held three meetings in 1957. 
On March 5 Wilhelm Pauck, Professor of Church History of the 
Union Theological Seminary spoke at a dinner meeting on “The 
Young Luther as Commentator on the Bible’. On May 14, William 
Nelson, of the Department of English and Comparative Literature of 
Columbia University Graduate Faculty, spoke on “The English Son- 
net and the Epigram’. On October 19 there was a joint meeting with 
the American Musicological Society at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and Dr. Emanuel Winternitz spoke on ‘Angel Concerts in Me- 
dieval and Early Renaissance Art’, At present the club has seventy-six 
dues-paying members. Gustave Reese (New York U), President, 
John W. Wieler (Hunter C), Secretary. 
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THE SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its fif- 
teenth annual meeting at the University of North Carolina, April 25 
and 26, 1958. Friday afternoon’s session heard the following: Albert 
S. Knowles, Jr. (U of North Carolina), “Spenser’s N, atural Man’; H. 
Edward Cain (Catholic U), ‘ “Parting” and Justice in Romeo and 


Juliet’; Charles E. Mounts (U of Florida), ‘Spenser and the Earl of — 


Essex’; Karl L. Selig (Johns Hopkins), ‘Gracin and the Emblematic 
Tradition in Spain’; Robert H. West (U of Georgia), ‘Sex and Pessi- 


mism in King Lear’; James H. Sims (U of Florida), ‘Marlowe’s Look- _ 


ing Glass of Scripture’. 

At the Saturday morning meeting, the program was as follows: 
James E. Wellington (U of Miami), “The Carpe Diem Theme in the 
Poetry of Katherine Phillips (“The Matchless Orinda’’)’; Denver E. 
Baughan (U of Florida), “Sidney’s Use of Allegory in the Revised 
Arcadia’; Thomas Wheeler (U of Tennessee), “Sir Francis Bacon’s 
Historical Imagination’; James E. King (U of North Carolina), “Ren- 
naissance Roots of Cartesian Science’; George W. Williams (Duke 


U), “Tybalt’s Exit in Romeo and Juliet’; Thomas B. Stroup (U of Ken- _ 


tucky), “The Cestus: Ms., Date and Authorship’. 

The concluding session, Saturday afternoon, heard: I. B. Cauthen, 
Jr. (U of Virginia), “‘Donne’s “swear by thy self” ’; Robert Harden 
(U of North Carolina), ‘Mellin de Saint-Gelais and the Saints’ Lives’; 
Fredson Bowers (U of Virginia), “The Meaning of George Herbert’s 
“The Temper”’; Simeon K. Heninger (Duke U), ‘Some Renais- 
sance Examples of the Pythagorean Tetrad’; Lloyd E. Berry (U of 
North Carolina), “Giles Fletcher, the Elder, and Milton’s A Brief His- 
tory of Muscovia’. 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE on Renaissance Studies 
held its 1958 meeting at the Newberry Library, Chicago, on April 19, 
chairman, Baldwin Maxwell (State U of Iowa). After a welcoming 
address from Stanley Pargellis, director of the library, the morning 
session heard the following: Paul E. McLane (U of Notre Dame), 
‘Spenser and the Religious Evils of His Times’; Creighton Gilbert 
(Indiana U), “The Archbishop of Florence Takes Stock of the Paint- 
ers, 1450’; G. Haydn Huntley (Northwestern U), ‘Vasari’s Criticism 
as Related to his Practice’. 

The afternoon session opened with a business meeting. The pro- 
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gram was as follows: Theodore Silverstein (U of Chicago), ‘Rex 
Iustus et Pius: Some Topoi for a Christian King’; Gaines Post (U of 
Wisconsin), “Rex Iustus and Reason of State in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury’; Merritt Y. Hughes (U of Wisconsin), ‘Milton’s Indictment of 
the Rex Iniustus in The Tenure and Eikonoklastes’. 


THE CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its fourth annual 
meeting at Saint Louis University on March 21 and 22. The first 
session, Chairman, Victor P. Staudt, heard the following papers: 
John M. Major (U of Colorado), ‘Sir Thomas Elyot against Revolu- 
tion’; Alejandro Ramirez (Washington U), ‘Some Aspects of Cer- 
vantes’ Natural Philosophy’; Louis F. May (Saint Louis U), ‘The Cen- 
tral Rhetorical Figure in Hobbes’ Leviathan’; Kenneth S. Rothwell 
(U of Kansas), “Thematic Structure in Christopher Marlowe’s Ed- 
ward II’. There was a panel discussion of “The Quarrel of the Ancients 
and the Moderns in Post-Renaissance Literature’, under the chair- 
manship of George R. Waggoner (U of Kansas), which included 
three papers: Donald B. Clark (U of Missouri), “Bacon, Jonson, and 
Dryden’; Edward H. Weatherly (U of Missouri), “The Moral and 
Ethical Concern of the Eighteenth Century’; and Eugene J. Brzenk 
(Bradley U), ‘Humanist versus Technologist in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’. A session presided over by Jewel Wurtzbaugh (U of Oklahoma) 
heard the following papers: Marjorie Adams (Kansas State C), “Wil- 
lye’s Role in “August” ’; John Arthos (U of Michigan), ‘Milton, 
Ficino, and the Charmides’; Maurice B. McNamee, s.j. (Saint Louis 
U), ‘The Miltonic Concept of Glory’; Lewis W. Spitz (U of Mis- 
souri), “The Religious Philosophy of Rudolph Agricola, the Father 
of German Humanism’; Leslie F. Smith (U of Oklahoma), “Lodrisio 
Crivelli, Lost Humanist’; Isidore Silver (Washington U), “Homeric 
Apollo and the Muses in the Poetry of Ronsard’. 

During a tea hour the Saint Louis University Chorale sang some 
madrigals and songs from Shakespeare. There was a report on the 
Knights of Columbus Vatican Film Library, under the chairmanship 
of Philip Schroeder (Concordia Seminary): Charles J. Ermatinger 
(Librarian of the Film Library), “Renaissance Science and Medicine 
in the Film Library’; and Clarence H. Miller and Lowrie J. Daly, s.J. 
(both of Saint Louis U), gave an illustrated talk on “The Canzoniere 
and Trionfi of Petrarch and other Renaissance Illuminations in the 
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Vatican Film Library’. After dinner there was an address by Hans 
Baron (Newberry Library), ‘The Querelle of the Ancients and the 
Moderns as a Problem for Renaissance Scholarship’. 

A final session under the chairmanship of Earle R. Davis (Kansas 
State C), heard the following papers: Walter F. Staton, Jr. (Southern 
Illinois U), “Watson’s Amyntas and Elizabethan Ovidian Poetry’; 
Darnell Roaten (U of Kansas), ‘The Renaissance Conception of 
Dramatic Personality’; John P. Cutts (U of Missouri), ‘Music and 
The Mad Lover’; Charles E. Walton (Kansas State Teachers C), “The 
English Masque by 1590 and Its Influence upon the Staging of Eliza- 
bethan Drama’; David S. Berkeley (Oklahoma State U), “Antony in 
Plutarch and Shakespeare’; Rufus Putney (U of Colorado), ‘Sir John 
Falstaff, Comic Hero, or the Rejection of Bradley’. In the afternoon 
the Saint Louis University Players gave a presentation of Hamlet un- 
der the direction of Selden Faulkner. There was also an exhibition of 
Renaissance Art in the Saint Louis Art Museum; the Film Library 
was kept open Friday evening and all day Saturday for the benefit of 
the Conference; the host University had an exhibit of Renaissance 
printed books in its library; and a local theater showed Orson Welles’ 
Italian-made Othello. The Conference was arranged by Reverend 
Walter J. Ong, s.j. (Saint Louis U), President, and Dr. Clarence L. 
Hohl, Jr. (Saint Louis U), Secretary. 


THE SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its sev- 
enth annual meeting at Texas Christian University, March 14 and 
15, 1958. Officers: Kester Svendsen (U of Oklahoma), president; 
Allan Cabaniss (U of Mississippi), vice-president; Lorraine Sherley 
(Texas Christian), secretary; Executive Board (1957-58): Panos P. 
Morphos (Tulane), Waldo McNeir (Louisiana State U); (1957-59): 
Patrick Hogan (Mississippi State C), Anne Riley (U of Arkansas). 

First session, Albert H. Carter (U of Arkansas) presiding, heard the 
following papers: M. E. Sadler (President, Texas Christian), “Wel- 
come to the University’; Howard Starks (U of Oklahoma), “The 
Masque and the Strategies of the Restoration Heroic Example’; Stan- 
ley Werbow (U of Texas), ‘Schaidenreisser’s Odyssea’; Margaret 
Kober Merzbach (Southwestern), “Erasmus Redivivus in the Mid- 
twentieth Century’; J. L. Gerding (North Texas State C), “The Role 
of the Americas in the Spanish Golden Age Novel’. 
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Following coffee, served at a table with flower arrangements de- 
rived from Botticelli, the second session was presided over by Patrick 
G. Hogan (Mississippi State C): F. E. Gaupp (Southwestern U), 
‘Some Remarks about a Genealogical Tree of the Medici Family of 
Florence’; Charles D. Peavy (Louisiana State U), “The Jew of Malta— 
Anti-Semiutic or Anti-Catholic?’; Louis A. Schuster, s.m. (St. Mary’s 
U), ‘Vernulacus, Sanders, and Henricus Octavus’; J. Gordon Eaker (U 
of Houston), “A New Perspective of the Renaissance’; R. W. Wray 
(East Central State C, Oklahoma), “The Face-Motifin Hamlet’. 

The twelve o’clock lunch at the University, Kester Svendsen pre- 
siding, was enlivened with a special exhibit of Renaissance prints and 
a consort of recorders from the University School of Music. R. Brian 
Parker from England gave an account of the University of Birming- 
ham’s Shakespeare Institute at Stratford-upon-Avon, and Lyle Ken- 
dall (Texas Christian), reported on the holdingsin Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Milton, and play quartos in “The Lewis Collection’, Mary Couts Bur- 
nett Library, Texas Christian University. 

Afternoon session, Professor Dick Taylor (Tulane) presiding: Carl 
Hammer, Jr. (Louisiana State U), ‘Montaigne as a Cultural Force in 
Goethe’s Development’; Theopa Collins (McNeese State C), “Ulrich 
Fugger, Bibliophile, and Nandé, Librarian’; Duane Roller (U of 
Oklahoma), “The Problem of Renaissances in the History of Science’; 
F, E. Abernethy (Lamar State C), “Petrarch, Dante, and the Mob’; 
Frank Halstead (U of Mississippi), “Ferdinand of Castile, A Little- 
known Statesman of the Early 1400’s.’ For the panel on humanism 
which followed, William S. Burgett (U of Oklahoma), acted as 
moderator, and Michael M. Winesanker and Virginia Ogg (Texas 
Christian), Rev. R. W. Jablonowski (St. Stephen’s Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Worth), and Panos P. Morphos (Tulane), spoke for 
Music, Painting, Theology, and Law. The third session adjourned at 
four-thirty for tea and an exhibit of Italian Renaissance textiles from 
Scalamandré at the Fort Worth Art Center. 

The evening banquet, arranged by the University class in Eliza- 
bethan Non-Dramatic Literature, honored the Four-Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Accession of Elizabeth 1. With John E. Uhler 
(Louisiana State U) presiding, and with trumpets flourishing, a boar’s 
head was brought into the hall. The guests, served by Her Majesty’s 
Maids of Honor of the first decade of her reign, ate their First and 
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Second Remove by candlelight and listened to songs in honor of the 
Queen, sung by Madrigalists of the University, under the direction of 
John W. Woldt. After a bowl of Wassaile, all adjourned to hear Dr. 
Surama Dasgupta, Reader in Philosophy, Lucknow University, on 
‘Principles of Literary Criticism in India: the Classical and the Mod- 
erm’. 

At the fourth session, on Saturday, Charles G. Smith (Baylor) pre- 
sided. Prior to the address of George Kernodle (U of Arkansas) on 
‘The Renaissance Individual and the Renaissance State’, papers were 
read by: Robert G. Collmer (Hardin-Simmons), “Donne and Char- 
ron’; Waldo McNeir (Louisiana State U), ‘Ariosto’s Sospetto, Gas- 
coigne’s Suspicion, and Spenser’s Malbecco’; Ann Gossman (U of 
Texas), ‘Samson Agonistes as Tragedy’; Don Cowan (Texas Chris- 
tian), “The Development of the Metrological Process’; Selma L. Bish- 
op (McMurry C), “Sixteenth Century Psaltery’; John P. Cutts (U of 
Missouri), “The Réle of Music in The Tempest: An Interpretation’. 

After a short business session and the announcement that the next 
meeting will be at Rice Institute, the children of the Reeder School 
brought the Conference to a high-spirited close with a performance 
of Ralph’s encounter with Barbaroso from The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. 

Officers elected for 1958-59 are: Waldo F. McNeir (Louisiana 
State U), president; Stanley Werbow (U of Texas), vice-president; 
Lorraine Sherley (Texas Christian), secretary. Executive Board: 
Frank Halstead (U of Mississippi), Duane H. D. Roller (U of Okla- 
homa). Regional Representative (1958-59): John Uhler (Louisiana 
State U); (1958-60): Frank Halstead. [Reported by Lorraine Sher- 


ley.] 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONFERENCE of the Renaissance So- 
ciety of America held its annual meeting April 18 and 19 at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, in conjunction with meetings of the 
Northwest chapter of the Musicological Society of America and the 
Classical Association of the Pacific Northwest. 

The following papers on Renaissance subjects were read: Oscar 
Budel (Washington), “Omo sanza lettere: An aspect of Leonardo’s 
anti-Humanism’; J. Gordon Andison (British Columbia), ‘An aspect 
of Michel de Montaigne’; A. C. Hamilton (Washington), ‘Spenser’s 
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Use of Classical Mythology’; Gerald Cohen (Whitman), ‘Court 
Masque as Pastoral and Mock-Pastoral’; Rev. W. T. Costello (Fran- 
cis Xavier Novitiate), ‘Joseph Hall and the Hampton Conference’; 
Rev. Anthony Via (Jesuit High School, Portland), ‘Manuel Chryso- 
loras: A Byzantine Source for Renaissance Neo-Platonism’; Rachel 
Giese (British Columbia), “The Latin Poems of Erasmus’; Paul Pascal 
(Washington), ‘An Unpublished Neo-Latin essay of Gloria’. In addi- 
tion, a good third of the musical papers were of interest to students of 
the Renaissance. 

At the close of the three meetings all groups met to hear a brief 
program of Renaissance and later music presented by Eva Heinitz, 
Demar Irvine, Henry Huttenbach, and Virginia Gill Mohling (all of 
Washington). W. Leonard Grant (British Columbia), president. 


THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
held its third annual meeting April 26, 1958, in the Lecture Hall of the 
Gleeson Memorial Library, University of San Francisco, which, in 
conjunction with the Sutro Library, presented an exhibit of books 
illustrating the history of science in the Renaissance. 

The following papers were read: Desmond J. FitzGerald (U of 
San Francisco), “Pietro Pomponazzi’s On the Immortality of the Soul’ 
[Pomponazzi’s essay On the Immortality of the Soul is interesting be- 
cause in it we can study the mixing of reason and faith, Platonism, 
Stoicism, and a thorough-going Aristotelianism in a fashion which is 
no longer medieval nor yet quite modern.]; after luncheon, Linda 
van Norden (U of California at Davis), “The White of the Black’ 
[‘I am the white of the black!’ cried the alchemical vulture from his 
mountain-top, speaking his Word in the Beginning. Alchemical col- 
or-lore elaborated on that paradox of blackness which teased Renais- 
sance imagination. Renaissance black imagery is somewhat alchemical 
and somewhat Hellenistic.]; W. Wesley Trimpi (Stanford), ‘Style 
and Subject in the Epistolary Tradition’ [The unconventional exten- 
sion in the poems of Donne and Jonson of the range of subject matter 
which could be properly treated by the classical plain style, was anal- 
ogous to the Horatian revolt against poetic decorum of subject and 
style and was facilitated by the general breakdown of the ancient 
characters of style in the Renaissance. Explicit statements occur in the 
treatises on letter writing. The epistolary style was essentially that 
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described in Cicero’s account of the Attic orator, whose rhetorical 
position Jonson defends in his Discoveries, where he applies to style in 
general the style recommended for letters by the treatises.]; Ante 
Kadié (U of California, Berkeley), ‘Saint Francis Xavier and Marko 
Marulié’ [When reading the life-story of St. Francis Xavier, one is 
surprised to find that although his biographers mention the fact that 
the saint always carried with him the same book, De institutione bene 
vivendi, they know very little about its author, Marko Marulié (1450- | 
1525). The purpose of this paper is to present some detailed up-to- _ 
date biographical data about this important Latin author of the Ren- 
aissance who is also famous as the founder of Modern Croatian liter- 
ature. | 


Visitors 


Folger Fellowships have been awarded to the following foreign schol- 
ars, for the periods listed: Arthur E. Barker, Trinity College, Toron- 
to, ‘A Study of Sir Thomas More’s Thought’ (mid-May to mid- 
September); Gustav H. Blanke, University of Miinster, “The New 
World in Renaissance Literature’ (February—July); Gunnar Boklund, 
University of Uppsala, Sweden, ‘Italian life and history in Renais- 
sance England’ (May—August); Muriel C. Bradbrook, Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge, “Tradition and Innovation in Shakespeare’s Rdles’ 
(June-December); Bror Danielsson, Royal Swedish Naval Academy, 
Stockholm, “A dictionary of Early Modern English pronunciation 
and an edition of Master of Game’ (May-November); A. F. Falconer, 
The University, St. Andrews, “The sea in Shakespeare’ (July 1-Au- 
gust 15); George Falle, Trinity College, Toronto, ‘A study of Dry- 
den’s poetic style’ (May-July); Daniel Fineman, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem (October—January); Peter Laslett, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (September—March); Clifford Leech, University of Durham, 
"The two-part play as a form of dramatic writing in the 16th and 17th 
centuries and an edition in the New Arden series of Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’ (October—January); J. W. Lever, University of Khartoum, 
‘Research for an edition of Measure for Measure in the New Arden 
series’ (probably fall, 1958). 
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The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, will have the following 
scholars working in the Renaissance or allied fields as members dur- 
ing 1958-59: Aziz S. Atiya, Cairo (Egypt), Director, Institute of 
Coptic Studies, “History of Eastern Christianity’; Peter Brieger, To- 
ronto, ‘History of Art’; Marshall Clagett, University of Wisconsin, 
‘History of Science’; Colin T. Eisler, Yale, ‘History of Art’; Paul 
Frankl, Princeton, N. J., ‘History of Art and Architecture’; Alexan- 
dre Koyré, Sorbonne (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes), ‘History of 
Science, Mathematics and Philosophy’; Salomon Pines, Jerusalem, 
Hebrew University, “Greek Philosophy in the Arabic Transmission’; 
Derek J. Price, Cambridge (England), Christ’s College, ‘History of 
Science’. The following will be there during the Spring term: Egbert 
Begemann, Rotterdam, Curator, Boymans Museum, ‘History of 
Art’; Peter Laslett, Cambridge (England), Trinity College, ‘Social 
Structure of Seventeenth Century England’; J.G. van Gelder, Utrecht, 
Kunsthistorisch Instituut, “History of Art’. The majority of the other 
appointments are in the fields of the classics and modern history. 


News & Notes 


The Second Congress of the International Comparative Literature 
Association, which will meet at the University of North Carolina 
September 8 to 12, is being organized by Werner P. Friederich (North 
Carolina) with the help of an Executive Committee: Helmut Hatz- 
feld (Catholic U), Howard Mumford Jones (Harvard U and ACLS) 
and Berthold L. Ullman (U of North Carolina). About sixty foreign 
scholars will attend. The program is arranged around several topics: 
Scope and Methodology of Comparative Literature (four sessions); 
European-American Relations (six sessions); Special Movements, 
Themes, Genres (two sessions); Inter-European Relations (three ses- 
sions); Literature of Emigration (one session); Symposium on the 
Teaching of Comparative Literature (one session). Several of the par- 
ticipants are members of our Society and some of the papers are in the 
Renaissance field: Glauco Natoli (Firenze), ‘La connaissance de |’A- 
mérique et les nouvelles perspectives littéraires’; Jean Fabre (Sor- 
bonne), ‘Un théme préromantique: le “Nouveau Monde” des poétes 
d’André Chénier 4 Michiewicz’; Helen Adolf, ‘Literary Characters 
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and their Subterrancous Sources: the Amazone Type in Literature’; 
Z. Folejewski (Wisconsin), ‘Literary Exchange Between the Slavic 
Countries and the West during the Renaissance Period’; Allan Gil- 
bert, ‘Translator or Betrayer? As Illustrated from Dante and Others’; 
Julian Krzyzanowski (Warsaw), ‘Das Symbol des Schiffsbruchs bei 
neueren Dichtern Amerikas und Europas’; Alexandre Cioranescu 
(La Laguna), ‘La découverte de I’Amérique et la vocabulaire descrip- 
tif’; M. Concha Zardoya, ‘Espafia en la poesia americana ; Marcel 
Bataillon (Collége de France), “Pour une histoire exigeante des formes 
littéraires: le cas de la “Célestine” ’; Isidore Silver (Washington U, 
Saint Louis), ‘Ronsard and Sappho’. 


The American Council of Learned Societies is actively investigating 
the problem of scholarly publication, how to make it more available, 
and, if possible, less expensive. A survey of the learned journals and of 
their backlogs and rejection rates is being made. There is also an effort 
to discover what manuscripts worthy of publication lie buried in the 
backs of desk drawers along with the research interest and hope of 
their authors. Surely there is no greater deterrent to scholarly interest 
and effort than such unpublished manuscripts. In the last issue the So- 
ciety invited information about such manuscripts, and expressed the 
hope very soon to be able to initiate a monograph series with publica- 
tion funds which have been accumulating through gifts specifically 
for the purpose. We have promised to transmit to the ACLS what- 
ever information we obtain, so that it can serve their purpose as well 
as ours. We earnestly hope that our readers will co-operate fully. 


The South Central Renaissance Conference reports considerable stu- 
dent interest in its activities. The entire front page of the student 
newspaper was devoted to an attempt to report the conference in 
Elizabethan style. While the program was maintained on an adult 
scholarly level, considerable student participation in the preparations 
and the entertainments was arranged for. The Executive Secretary 
has long cherished the thought that it would be a useful stimulation to 
Renaissance studies at the undergraduate level to undertake under- 
graduate regional conferences. 
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The Brown University Renaissance Colloquium is now in its fifth 
year. Anyone interested in the Renaissance is welcome. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Professor William P. Church, Brown 
University. At present scholars from five other institutions besides 
Brown are more or less regular attendants. The program in 1957-58 
was as follows: Alan S. Trueblood, “Three Figures of the Spanish 
Renaissance’; John W. Brush, ‘Jacques Lefevre, an Unfinished Por- 
trait’; Paul O. Kristeller, “Apocryphal Sources of Renaissance Plato- 
nism’; Richard M. Douglas, ‘Some Erasmian Reformer and the De- 
fense of Orthodoxy, ca. 1535-1545’. 


Continuing interest in Renaissance prints is reported by George Binet 
of Brimfield, Massachusetts, who circulates an exhibition of original 
engravings, chiaroscuri, and etchings under the title “Prints of the 
High Renaissance’. Twenty museums and universities have shown 
this exhibition in the past three years, among whom the University of 
Arkansas and Texas Christian University exhibited during their Ren- 
aissance Conferences, the Columbia Museum of Arts and Crafts (Ga.) 
in conjunction with the Chrysler Renaissance paintings, and others 
as part of their general art exhibit programs. The exhibition com- 
prises seventy original prints beginning around 1500 with Raimondi 
in Italy, Diirer in Germany, Leyden in Holland, Ducerceau and the 
Fontainebleau School in France, and Faithorne in England. 


The Bulletin of the Comediantes is now in its tenth year. It publishes 
bibliography and reviews for all those interested in the comedia espe- 
cially of the Spanish Golden Age, and covers a lively corner of the 
Renaissance field. The Bulletin is published in Spring and Fall. Editor, 
Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin; Assistant Editor, John E. 
Keller, University of North Carolina. Subscription, $1 a year. 


Members who have paid their dues for 1958 should have received a 
copy of Studies in the Renaissance, Volume v, before this issue of Ren- 
aissance News reaches you. The copies of those who have not paid are 
being held for them pending address verification, because past experi- 
ence indicates that delinquency often indicates absence from the coun- 
try or other change of address. If you have not received your copy 
please let us know. 
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Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from various national bibliographies as fol- 
lows: Austria, December 1, 1957—February 1, 1958; France, Decem- 
ber 1957-February 1958; Germany, October 19, 19 57-December 28, 
1957; Great Britain, December 1957-February 1958; Italy, May 
1957; Spain, November 1957; Switzerland, December 15, 1957- 
March 1, 1958; United States, December 1957—February 1958. Prices 
and abbreviations are explained in RN x1, 50-51. [Please mention 
Renaissance News when ordering books. Such a mention encourages 
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